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FOREWORD 


The  Survey  and  Program,  herewith  presented,  represents  the 
result  of  inquiry,  first  hand  study  of  conditions,  and  extended  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  United  States.  Through  the 
assemblying  of  factual  information,  and  the  outlining  of  program  on 
the  basis  of  survey,  statement  of  opinion,  and  expression  of  judgment 
based  upon  experience  in  religious  education,  the  leaders  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Philippines  and  the  three  boards  of  the 
Church  concerned  with  religious  education  in  the  Islands  possess  in 
this  Survey  and  Program  a  statement  of  opportunities,  problems,  ideals, 
and  principles  which  offers  guidance  in  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  Church. 

It  will  be  the  obligation  of  the  Board  of  Religious  Education  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  Conference,  through  its  staff  of  trained  leaders, 
to  make  the  Survey  and  Program  something  more  than  a  statement 
of  principles,  possibilities,  and  responsibilities.  The  Survey  and  Pro¬ 
gram  may  be  filed  away  in  libraries  and  offices  of  members  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  Board;  of  pastors,  lay  leaders  and  teachers;  or  it  may 
be  made  an  influential  factor  in  the  total  activities  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Philippines,  a  blue  print  of  progress,  pointing 
the  way  and  supplying  some  measure  of  guidance  in  the  building  of 
the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  Filipino  children,  young  people,  and  adults. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Survey  and  Program  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  rigid  or  fixed,  to  be  arbitrarily  followed  or  enforced.  Any 
such  use  is  far  removed  from  its  real  purpose.  It  is  intended  to  indicate 
lines  along  which  progress  may  proceed,  to  be  a  guide  to  advanced 
procedure,  subject  to  modification  in  the  light  of  experiment  and 
experience. 

The  Survey  and  Program  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Philippine 
Board  of  Religious  Education,  nor  by  either  of  the  Boards  or  the 
Society  under  whose  auspices  and  support  religious  education  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  issued  as  a  statement  of  facts  and 
conclusions  developed  through  a  thorough  process  of  inquiry  and  con¬ 
ference  for  the  use  suggested  above. 

An  outline  of  the  process  of  inquiry  and  conference  may  be  of 
interest.  In  the  closing  weeks  of  1928  an  extensive  inquiry  was  sent 
to  a  large  number  of  Nationals  and  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  other  evangelical  ,Churches  in  the  Philippines. 
Responses  to  the  inquiry  were  returned  by  one  hundred  and  ten  per¬ 
sons,  a  thoroughly  representative  group  both  in  number  and  in  char¬ 
acter  of  personnel.  A  substantial  body  of  facts  and  opinions  resulted. 
This  was  supplemented  in  a  popular  interdenominational  conference 
on  religious  education  held  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Manila, 
March  19-23,  attended  by  fifty-seven  persons,  of  whom  thirty-two  were 
Filipinos.  The  returns  from  the  inquiry  were  carefully  reviewed  and 
at  points  corrected  and  supplemented.  Following  discussion  in  the 
group  as  a  whole,  committees  were  appointed  on  the  various  sections 
of  the  inquiry.  Findings  were  formulated,  reported  to  the  entire 
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group,  discussed,  revised  and  adopted.  The  Findings  were  printed  in 
full  in  a  special  religious  education  number  of  the  Philippine  Observer, 
(May,  1929).  The  responses  to  the  inquiry,  as  supplemented  in  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  Findings,  form  the  basis  of  the  Survey  and  Program. 

A  curriculum  conference  was  convened,  following  the  popular 
conference,  continuing  in  session  for  four  days  (March  25-28).  The 
Findings  were  printed  in  the  September-October,  1929,  issue  of  the 
Philippine  Journal  of  Religious  Education.  These  Findings,  likewise, 
have  influenced  the  Survey  and  Program. 

At  the  session  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Annual  Conference,  held 
in  Manila,  March  14-19,  1929,  a  Board  of  Religious  Education  was  con¬ 
stituted,  combining  previously  existing  committees  on  (a)  Education; 
(b)  Sunday  schools;  and  (c)  Epworth  League.  A  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Religious  Education  was  held  on  March  23,  1929,  at  which 
the  work  of  religious  education  within  the  Conference  was  reviewed, 
and  a  comprehensive  and  aggressive  denominational  program  projected. 

A  conference  was  convened  in  the  office  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
in  Chicago,  March  10-11,  1930,  in  which  a  small  group  of  interested 
persons,  including  the  Reverend  Willard  S.  Palmer,  who  was  about  to 
sail  for  the  Philippines  to  begin  service  as  General  Secretary,  carefully 
reviewed  a  tentative  draft  of  the  Survey  and  Program. 

The  body  of  material  thus  developed  has  been  supplemented 
through  further  study  and  conference  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Obligation  is  acknowledged,  and  thanks  for  cooperation  is  extend¬ 
ed,  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  Survey  and  Program.  Special 
acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Ryan  who  in  1914  began 
missionary  service  in  the  Philippines  as  a  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1920  Dr.  Ryan 
became  General  Secretary  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Sunday  School 
Union,  (now  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education),  continuing 
to  serve  the  religious  education  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  common  with  those  of  other  evangelical  denominations.  In 
1925  there  was  added  to  his  responsibilities  that  of  president  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  these  several  capacities  Dr.  Ryan 
has  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement  to  his  credit.  The  story  of 
the  activities  in  which  he  played  a  major  part  is  contained  in  the  book 
recently  published,  Religious  Education  in  the  Philippines  (printed 
February,  1930).  Several  quotations  from  this  book  will  be  found  on 
later  pages.  The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  several  conferences 
in  the  Philippines  were  made  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  without  his  cordial 
cooperation  and  efficient  service  in  preparation  the  results  attained 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  Survey  and  Program  is  commended  to  those  who  have  imme¬ 
diate  responsibility  for  carrying  it  forward  and  making  it  live  in  the 
purposes  and  service  of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines. 

Chicago,  Illinois  Wade  Crawford  Barclay,  Secretary, 

June,  1930.  Joint  Committee  on  Religious  Education. 


I.  RACE  AND  LANGUAGE 


Note:  The  total  population  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  11,142,412. 
(Statistical  Bulletin  for  1924,  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry.) 

Survey 

1.  Race.  The  Filipino  people  are  commonly  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Malay  race.  Some  question  this  broad  generalization.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  historians  and  ethnologists  would  agree  that  numerous  suc¬ 
cessive  migrations  to  the  islands  from  other  parts  of  the  Malay  world 
took  place,  representing  tribal  variations  in  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  Such  a  thesis  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  today’s  great 
number  of  tribes  and  dialects  resulted  from  tribal  differences  accent¬ 
uated  by  distances  between  settlements  between  which  seas,  mountains, 
and  lakes  raised  almost  impassable  barriers.  Racial  solidarity  and 
homogeneity  exist,  in  spite  of  wide  diversity  of  language.  “With  the 
exception  of  the  few  scattered  Negritos,  the  people  of  the  Philippines, — 
pagans,  Moros,  and  Christian  are  one  racially,”  says  Dr.  IMerton 
Miller,  for  many  years  chief  ethnologist  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Science.  “The  word  Tribe’  gives  an  erroneous  impression.  There  is 
racial  solidarity  among  them,”  said  William  Howard  Taft.  This  unity 
is  especially  evident  in  the  colleges,  where  students  gather  from  various 
localities. 

2.  Language  groups.  The  principal  language  groups  and  their 
approximate  numerical  strength  are;  Tagalog,  1,800,000;  Ilocano, 
1,000,000;  Visayan,  4,000,000;  Pampanga,  450,000;  Pangasinan, 
400,000;  Bicol,  700,000;  Ibanag,  160,000;  Zambales,  60,000;  Moros, 
450,000;  Mountain  Tribes,  620,000.  Of  these  the  Moros  and  the 
Mountain  tribes  are  non-Christian  groups.  The  principal  language 
groups,  as  named,  are  sub-divided.  For  example  the  Visayan  groups 
require  at  least  three  translations  of  the  Bible.  Altogether  there  are 
about  eighty-seven  more  or  less  distinct  language  groups. 

3.  Present  program.  The  evangelical  Churches  carry  on  relig¬ 
ious  education  work  in  each  of  the  principal  dialects  named  above, 
except  among  some  mountain  tribes. 

Program 

1.  Extent  of  program  in  terms  of  language  groups.  Adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  all  of  the  larger  groups  in  the  program 
of  religious  education. 

2.  Policy  of  Churches  regarding  use  of  English  as  medium  of 
instruction  in  religious  education.  Our  Methodist  churches  are  main¬ 
taining  preaching  and  Sunday-school  teaching  in  Tagalog,  Ilocano, 
Pampanga,  Pangasinan,  Ibanag,  and  Gaddang.  Probably  not  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  people  use  English  in  their  homes.  Four-fifths 
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of  all  our  Sunday-school  work  in  conducted  in  dialect.  Most  of  the 
preaching  is  also  in  dialect.  However  it  may  be  with  future  genera¬ 
tions,  if  we  are  to  teach,  to  any  large  extent,  those  who  as  children 
are  now  growing  up  in  the  Philippines,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  use 
the  dialect  both  in  preaching  and  teaching,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  page. 

3.  The  vernaculars  in  which  curricula  of  religious  education 
should  be  developed,  including  curricula  of  training.  The  situation 
demands  the  production  of  pupils’  and  teachers’  helps  in  the  dialects 
for  the  adult,  young  people’s,  and  junior  age  groups,  and  of  teachers’ 
helps  for  beginners  and  primaries.  Without  such  materials  our  whole 
process  of  religious  education  is  most  seriously  handicapped.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  required  for  the  training  of  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  who 
do  not  have  a  working  knowledge  of  English.  Books  for  teachers’ 
reading,  as  well  as  text  books  for  study,  are  required. 


II.  GEOGRAPHIC  AND  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 


Survey 

1.  Geography  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  relation  to  form,  extent, 
and  character  of  program  of  religions  education.  The  Philippines  are 
a  group  of  islands  with  coastwise  steamers  as  the  only  means  of  inter¬ 
island  transportation.  The  areas  for  which  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  are  responsible  are  widely  scattered.  From  Manila  to  Dumaguete 
is  424  miles;  to  Cebu  392  miles;  to  Iloilo,  340  miles.  Taking  the 
latter  as  an  illustration,  boat  service  between  Manila  and  Iloilo  is 
available  only  twice  a  week  with  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  requir¬ 
ed  to  make  a  one-way  trip.  A  program  of  religious  education  in  the 
Philippines,  to  be  vitally  effective  must  function  in  terms  of  the  local 
church.  Such  a  program  involves  immediate  and  frequent  contact 
between  the  headquarters’  leaders  and  the  workers  in  the  local  churches. 
It  includes  as  necessary  elements  supervision,  demonstration,  and 
training  of  local  workers  in  their  local  situations.  Distances  and 
facilities  of  transportation  being  such  as  they  are,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  an  interdenominational  organization,  with  headquarters 
in  Manila,  to  maintain  a  program  of  this  kind. 

2.  Effect  of  climate  upon  program  of  religious  education.  The 
rainy  season,  extending  principally  from  July  through  September,  in¬ 
terferes  somewhat.  The  dry  season  affords  large  opportunity  for  out- 
of-door  activities,  although  the  heat  during  April  and  May  is  exces¬ 
sive.  Literature  prepared  for  a  cold  climate  with  allusions  to  winter 
scenes  and  with  corresponding  illustrations,  does  not  fit  conditions. 

Program 

1.  Changes  in  present  interdenominational  religious  education 
program  required  by  geographical  and  climatic  conditions.  Field  work¬ 
ers  are  required  for  natural  geographical  divisions.  They  should  spend 
nearly  all  their  time  on  the  field,  with  occasional  visits  to  the  central 
office.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  outdoor  programs.  As  there 
is  no  danger  of  rain  during  the  dry  season,  necessity  for  buildings  such 
as  is  felt  in  the  United  States  does  not  exist. 
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III.  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  POLITICAL 

CONDITIONS 


Survey 

1.  Social  characteristics  of  Filipino  people. 

a.  One  side  of  the  picture  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  in¬ 
ternationally  known  world  traveller  and  writer,  Mr.  E.  Alexander 
Powell:  “Were  I  asked  to  enumerate  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
Filipinos  which  most  impressed  me  I  should  name  without  hesitation 
their  boundless  hospitality,  their  personal  cleanliness,  their  dignity  and 
self-respect,  their  good  nature,  their  innate  courtesy  and  their  consid¬ 
eration  for  strangers,  their  love  for  children,  their  mental  activity, 
their  devotion  to  their  country,  and  their  consuming  passion  for  educa¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  A.  L.  Ryan,  commenting  on  this  statement,  adds:  “After 
nearly  fifteen  years  of  intimate  contact  with  the  Filipino  people,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  tribute.  Indeed, 
there  should  be  added  to  this  list,  an  innate  interest  in  religion.  In  the 
final  reckoning  the  Filipino  virtues  will  far  outweigh  the  vices.  These 
innate  traits  of  character  are  the  points  of  contact  and  the  signs  of 
promise  for  the  successful  functioning  of  a  religious  program. 

Filipinos  are  exceedingly  sociable.  This  is  emphasized  in  their 
very  manner  of  living.  It  is  rare  that  a  Filipino  farm  house  is  seen  lo¬ 
cated  at  a  distance  from  other  houses.  Rather  the  people  live  in  towns 
and  villages,  going  out  to  their  fields  together  for  work  during  the  day. 
They  plant  together  and  harvest  together.  Isolation  is  unknown. 

The  public  market,  where  produce  is  brought  for  sale  and  ex¬ 
change,  is  both  a  place  of  business  and  a.  center  of  social  life. 

Woman  has  a  status  in  the  Philippines  that  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  Oriental  country.  She  carries  the  keys  of  the  household,  and 
is  often  the  guardian  of  the  family  purse.” 

b.  There  are  many  acute  social  problems  in  the  Philippines. 
These  include:  unintelligent  parenthood  (lack  of  knowledge  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  child  care,  training,  and  nurture) ;  backward  maternity  prac¬ 
tices,  resulting  in  unnecessary  infant  mortality;  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  laboring  class;  unskilled  labor,  resulting  in  low  wages;  lack  of 
correlation  between  religious  teachings  and  morality  in  life;  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
class;  absence  of  the  philanthropic  and  charitable  attitudes  in  their 
constructive  aspects;  anti-social  attitudes  toward  minor  offenders;  pros¬ 
titution,  gambling,  and  other  vices. 

2.  Economic  level  of  members  of  evangelical  churches. 

a.  Members  of  the  evangelical  churches  belong,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  economic  middle  class. 

b.  In  very  few  cases  have  the  churches  won  the  support  of 
prominent  leaders,  officials,  and  well-to-do  citizens. 
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c.  The  rural  churches  minister  chiefly  to  the  poor.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  most  of  the  preachers  are  of  the  poor  class  and 
feel  that  they  are  welcomed  in  that  class;  so,  instead  of  preaching  to 
the  upper  class,  they  spend  their  time  with  the  poorer  people. 

d.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  look  to  our  constituency 
for  any  large  financial  support  for  a  nation-wide  program  of  religious 
education. 

3.  Improvement  of  economic  conditions. 

a.  Filipinos  have  shown  little  interest  in  the  business  pur¬ 
suits  which  most  commonly  bring  financial  return.  Foreigners  control 
most  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  Nearly  all  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
“However,  Filipino  participation  in  business  is  growing  under  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  time  they  may  take  their  rightful  place  in  handling  the  business  of 
their  own  country,”  says  Dr.  A.  L.  Ryan. 

b.  The  chief  influences  retarding  economic  improvement  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  The  uncertainty  of  political  status,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  reluctance  of  native  capitalists  to  invest,  thinking  that  their  business 
may  at  any  time  be  prejudiced  by  adverse  legislation  from  Washington. 
(2)  Lack  of  capital  and  of  appreciation  of  the  modern  methods  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  use  of  farm  implements.  (3)  Tendency  towards  ex¬ 
travagance;  a  desire  to  hold  clerical  positions  rather  than  to  develop 
the  land  or  to  do  manual  labor.  (4)  Condition  of  indebtedness  in  which 
usurious  practices  in  the  lending  of  money  result  in  virtual  peonage. 
An  average  rate  of  interest  is  33  per  cent. 

4,  Social  conditions  affecting  evangelical  religious  education. 

a.  Lack  of  diversity  of  employment.  Most  people  have  only 
one  occupation.  If  they  cannot  engage  in  that,  they  do  nothing. 

b.  Tendency  for  many  social  entertainments  and  other  gath¬ 
erings  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  thereby  hindering  the  people  from  attend¬ 
ing  church  services.  Sunday  is  market  day  in  most  towns. 

c.  Traditional  reliance  upon,  and  absolute  trust  in,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  elders. 

d.  Conflict  between  labor  and  capital. 

e.  Conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  generation  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  authority,  education,  and  religion. 

f.  Time,  thought,  and  money  spent  on  dancing,  movies,  and 
forms  of  social  dissipation  to  such  an  extent  that  little  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion  remains  for  religious  education. 

g.  Common  custom  in  compliance  with  which  one  member  of 
a  family,  who  has  a  regular  income,  is  depended  upon  for  support  of 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  sometimes  other  relatives,  especially 
for  help  with  the  education  of  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Young 
people  are  sometimes  discouraged  from  entering  the  ministry  because 
the  salary  is  too  small  to  meet  the  needs  of  relatives  who  will  expect  or 
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need  to  share  it  for  their  support.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  young 
people  to  save  money  for  further  education  even  from  quite  adequate 
incomes. 

5.  Political  conditions  affecting  evangelical  religious  education. 

a.  The  contention  is  sometimes  advanced  that  the  Protestant 
Church  constitutes  an  agency  of  the  United  States  for  imperialistic 
policy,  or  to  influence  the  people  against  their  national  aspirations. 

b.  It  is  very  hard  to  secure  the  support  of  prominent  public 
officials  for  religious  education,  because  in  their  intense  desire  for  in¬ 
dependence  they  question  the  sincerity  of  American  leaders,  including 
missionaries,  so  long  as  America  refuses  independence. 

6.  Ways  in  which  spirit  of  nationalism  affects  evangelical  relig¬ 
ious  education. 

a.  The  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  expression  of  cultural  and 
political  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people,  indirectly  aids 
the  progress  of  religious  education,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  principal 
element  in  their  advance  to  a  level  of  education  from  which  they  can 
more  clearly  understand  and  appreciate  their  need  of  religious  progress. 

b.  Filipino  leaders  with  a  strong  nationalistic  spirit  are  in¬ 
clined  to  undervalue  and  sometimes  even  resent  missionary  leadership. 
Leaders  also  call  attention  to  the  exaltation  of  foreign  heroes  in  the 
present  curriculum  of  religious  education  (as  well  as  of  public  educa¬ 
tion)  while  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  the  moral  and  religious  ex¬ 
ample  and  teaching  of  Filipino  heroes. 

Program 

1.  Constructive  contribution  of  religious  education  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  social  and  economic  conditions. 

a.  The  social  teachings  of  Jesus  have  not  thus  far  consti¬ 
tuted  a  prominent  factor  either  in  our  preaching  or  in  our  teaching  pro¬ 
gram.  The  indirect  social  impact  of  Protestant  preaching  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  One  of  the  marks  of  a  Protestant  Christian  is  that  he  does 
not  attend  cock-fights,  does  not  gamble,  has  better  marriage  relations, 
does  not  drink,  and  has  an  improved  home  life.  Furthermore,  his  busi¬ 
ness  relations  are  on  a  higher  plane  as  regards  honesty  and  reliability. 
Our  Christian  people  have  been  led  to  understand  that  there  must  be 
a  vital  relationship  between  creed  and  character.  The  weakness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  influence  has  been  so  largely  negative.  It  has  gone 
but  little  beyond  a  code  of  prohibitions. 

The  evangelical  movement  has  done  little  as  yet  in  the  basic  im¬ 
provement  of  economic  conditions.  It  has  not  contributed  toward  ameli¬ 
oration  of  the  fundamental  factors  limiting  the  agricultural  and  labor¬ 
ing  classes.  It  has  not  developed,  in  any  adequate  way,  recreational 
facilities  as  substitution  for  gambling  and  cock-fighting.  Religious  edu¬ 
cation  has  tended  to  be  theoretical  and  academic,  without  directing  the 
attention  of  Filipino  leaders  and  students  to  the  actual  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  conditions  of  the  local  communities  in  which  religious  education 
is  being  carried  on  and  engaging  them  in  constructive  enterprises.  It 
has  not  connected  religious  teaching  in  a  re-creative  way  with  life  sit¬ 
uations  of  the  people.  Religious  education  must  be  made  much  more 
definitely  life-centered,  its  primary  purpose  including  not  only  indi¬ 
vidual  regeneration,  but  the  remaking  of  the  social  order,  beginning 
with  the  actual  day-by-day  life  situations  of  individuals. 

b.  The  present  processes  of  religious  education  are  training 
a  small  group  of  young  people  who  can  think  independently,  develop 
new  and  higher  standards  of  moral  and  social  conduct,  and  dare  to 
criticize  present  social  ills  and  moral  diseases.  While  all  these  are  to 
be  greatly  desired,  the  processes  of  training  must  be  so  developed  as 
to  include  actual  practice  in  social  reconstruction.  The  beginnings  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  this  direction 
should  be  further  developed,  and  should  be  extended  to  other  institu¬ 
tions.  Training  courses  should  become  actual  laboratory  processes  in 
social  reconstruction. 


IV.  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Survey 

Note:  According  to  government  statistics,  the  total  school  en¬ 
rollment  in  1927  was  1,099,306,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  school  popula¬ 
tion, — children  5  to  17.  Of  this  number,  192,000  were  in  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  grades  and  62,000  in  secondary  schools.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  Fil¬ 
ipino  school  children  are  nine  years  of  age  before  entering  school. 
Eighty-two  per  cent  of  pupils  do  not  go  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  The 
average  attainment  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  grade,  as  shown  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  tests  made  by  the  Educational  Commission  in  1925,  is  that 
reached  at  the  completion  of  the  second  grade  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  over-age  pupils,  some  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
in  all  grades,  especially  in  the  primary  grades.  2,000,000  children  of 
school  age  are  not  in  school  at  the  present  time. 

1.  Intellectual  renaissance.  A  youth  movement  is  on  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Under  the  old  administration  only  the  limited  few  had  the 
privilege  of  an  education.  Today  the  educated  people  are  the  young 
people.  These  students  are  idealistic,  enthusiastic,  patriotic,  fearless. 
A  vigorous  and  dynamic  religious  message  appeals  to  them  in  spite  of 
their  indifference  and  opposition  to  ecclesiasticism  and  dogma.  In  the 
city  of  Manila  alone  are  more  than  ninety  thousand  students  in  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  intermediate 
schools.  “During  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  (of  the  American 
school  system)  approximately  530,000  have  completed  the  primary 
grades;  160,000  have  finished  the  intermediate  grades;  and  15,500  have 
been  graduated  from  the  high  schools.”  ^ 

2.  General  outline  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  system  of  instruction  of  the  Philippines  is 
highly  centralized,  with  the  Director  of  Education  as  the  highest  of¬ 
ficial.  Under  him,  in  order,  are:  the  Assistant  Director;  the  General 
Office  Force;  the  Field  Force,  consisting  of  the  Division  Superintend¬ 
ents,  Division  Supervisors,  supervising  teachers,  secondary  principals, 
elementary  school  principals,  and  classroom  teachers. 

3.  Personnel  and  qualifications  of  teaching  staff. 

a.  A  staff  of  nearly  27,000  teachers  is  maintained  to  instruct 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Of  these  about  one  per  cent,  at  the  present 
time,  are  American. 

b.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Filipino  teachers  have  had  less 
than  a  high  school  academic  training.  Only  four  per  cent  are  college 
graduates.  Professional  training  of  Filipino  teachers  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures:  College  of  Education  graduates,  607;  normal  gradu- 
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ates,  4,812;  all  others,  20,452.  “It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Philippine 
Educational  Survey  Commission  (1925)  made  the  teacher  training  sit¬ 
uation  the  target  of  severe  criticism.  The  low  pupil  attainments  revealed 
from  thousands  of  tests  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  basic  cause  was 

to  be  found  in  the  poor  quality  of  teaching . In  this  connection 

it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  academic  qualifications  of  Filipino 
teachers  have  materially  increased  during  the  past  four  years.  In 
August,  1925,  the  average  equipment  was  completion  of  two  months 
beyond  the  second  year  of  high  school.  In  1928  the  average  equipment 
was  two  months  beyond  high  school  graduation.”  ^ 

4.  Compulsory  education  law.  There  is  no  compulsory  education 
law,  as  facilities  are  insufficient  to  provide  for  those  who  desire  to  at¬ 
tend.  Compulsion  is  not  necessary;  children  are  eager  to  go  to  school. 
Hundreds  are  turned  away  every  year  due  to  lack  of  room.  Lack  of 
funds  limits  school  facilities. 


5.  Chiej  reasons  depriving  children  and  young  people  of  public 
school  privileges. 

a.  Poverty;  economic  necessity  requires  the  labor  of  children 
for  family  support. 

b.  Over-age:  pupils  over  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  in  some 
instances  are  not  accepted  for  enrollment. 

c.  Indifference  of  parents  to  education;  some  think  that  for 
girls  secondary  education  is  unnecessary. 

d.  Finance:  Government  revenues  are  insufficient.  All 
schools  are  over-crowded.  A  recommendation  was  made  in  April,  1928, 
that  there  be  “an  increase  of  at  least  $1,000,000  in  the  insular  appro¬ 
priations  for  1929  for  extending  elementary  education,”  as  a  step  to¬ 
ward  the  provision  of  school  facilities  for  those  children  who  cannot  be 
accommodated. 


6.  Extent  to  which  school  children  are  encouraged  to  form  habits 
of  independent  thinking  and  to  express  individual  opinions.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  think  that  initiative  is  encouraged. 
Others  say  that  the  administration  is  dogmatic  and  bureaucratic;  that 
teachers,  in  general,  lack  training  in  technique;  that  pupils  are  kept  too 
close  to  textbook  answers;  that  there  is  very  little  provision  for  children 
of  either  unusual  ability  or  unusual  stupidity,  although  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  Manila  that  pupils  may  do  high  school  work  in  three  years 
if  they  are  bright.  Questions  relating  to  politics  and  religion  are  not 
to  be  discussed  in  the  classroom  by  teacher  or  pupil. 

7.  Moral  influence  of  the  public  schools.  Again,  a  difference  of 
opinion  is  expressed,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  conditions  differ  in 
different  schools.  The  preponderant  opinion  is  that  the  moral  influence 
of  the  public  schools  on  the  whole  is  good.  There  seems  to  be  increasing 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  moral  education  as  a  part  of 
general  education. 


1  Religious  Education  in  the  Philippines,  Ryan,  page  37. 
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8.  Extra-curricular  activities  organized  or  supervised  by  the 
schools.  There  are  many  activities  including  athletics,  drama,  social 
functions,  publication  of  school  papers,  literary  societies,  debating,  or¬ 
atory,  clubs,  choruses,  excursions,  class-day  celebrations,  dances.  The 
stated  policy  of  the  educational  system  favors  many  activities.  Some 
are  promoted  by  local  school  authorities  for  purposes  of  revenue,  rather 
than  inspired  by  pupil  initiative. 

9.  Race  situation  in  the  public  schools. 

a.  Chinese-Filipino  antipathies  are  more  or  less  acute,  partly 
based  on  ancient  prejudices. 

b.  Social  status  dominates  many  schools.  Distinctions  are 
based  not  so  much  on  race  as  on  wealth,  although  race  distinctions  enter 
as  a  factor.  Even  the  Y.M.C.A.  supports  a  separate  organization  for 
each  of  several  groups,  Europeans,  Americans,  Filipinos. 

c.  In  Manila  there  is  a  school  for  American  children  only. 
The  fact  that  the  American  children  are  separated  from  Filipino  school 
children  may  tend  to  develop  racial  antipathies.  Some  American  par¬ 
ents  have  sent  children  to  Filipino  schools  in  the  provinces,  but  have 
not  been  well  satisfied.  Filipino  children  would  suffer  a  similar  handi¬ 
cap  if,  in  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  race  distinction  by  having  Fil¬ 
ipino  children  and  American  children  in  the  same  school,  American  tra¬ 
dition  and  culture  were  the  basis  of  the  curriculum. 

10.  Attitude  of  state  school  authorities  toward  the  organization  of 
private  schools.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  very  friendly  toward 
worthy  private  schools.  The  policy  permits  the  tenure  of  mission 
schools.  The  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  public  school  education  of¬ 
fers,  as  stated  above,  a  large  field  for  private  schools.  Private  schools, 
recognized  by  the  Government,  in  1928,  reported  84,685  pupils.  (See 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  p.  27).  The  fact  that  2,000,000  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  are  not  in  the  public  schools  offers  a  large  opportu¬ 
nity  for  private  schools. 

11.  Legislative  enactments,  affecting  teaching  of  the  Bible  and 
religion  in  the  public  schools.  Public  school  employees  are  prohibited 
from  teaching  or  criticizing  the  doctrine  of  any  church,  religious  sect, 
or  denomination,  and  from  influencing  students  for  or  against  any  sect 
or  religion.  (Sec.  927,  Administrative  Code).  Arrangements  may  be 
made,  however,  whereby  a  priest  or  a  minister  may  give  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  the  students.  (See  page  26).  This  is  rarely  done. 

12.  Situation  in  the  public  schools  relative  to  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

a.  Lack  of  interest  in  religion  is  marked.  The  prohibition  of 
sectarian  teaching  tends  toward  neglect  of  all  religion. 

b.  Situations  vary  according  to  the  influence  of  the  Division 
Superintendent.  As  a  rule  little  or  no  religious  teaching  is  allowed. 
The  teaching  of  religion,  as  such,  with  few  exceptions,  is  taboo. 

c.  The  situation  as  regards  an  anti-religious  attitude  is  be- 
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coming  more  reasonable.  It  is  principally  American  leaders  who  insist 
on  enforcement  of  the  law  against  religious  teaching. 

d.  In  some  provinces  the  new  Manual  is  interpreted  as  even 
prohibiting  teachers  taking  part  in  Sunday  religious  work.  This  in¬ 
terpretation  has  no  sufficient  basis  and  should  be  resisted.  However, 
cases  are  cited  of  transfer  of  public  school  teachers  who  teach  in  Pro¬ 
testant  Sunday  schools.  Teachers  who  in  America  have  been  interested 
in  religious  work  find  that  interest  stultified,  and  in  most  cases  within 
a  short  time  stifled.  Catholic  teachers  are  reported  as  being  only  nom¬ 
inally  interested  in  the  church. 

13.  Teaching  personnel  of  the  public  schools  relative  to  moral  and 
religious  education.  The  teachers  should  be  our  religious  leaders.  They 
would  be,  in  many  cases,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be.  Many  teachers 
exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good,  while  others  are  not  of  the  best 
type.  A  few  outstanding  cases  of  gross  immorality  among  American 
teachers,  and  also  among  Filipino  teachers,  are  known.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  is  reported,  however,  as  being  very  rigorous  in  this  respect 
and  conditions  are  improving.  Teachers  who  break  down  in  this  respect 
are  usually  immediately  dismissed,  although  one  case  is  cited  where 
transfer  was  resorted  to  as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

14.  Extent  to  which  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  utilizing 
latent  resources  of  the  public  school  curriculum  in  the  interest  of  char¬ 
acter  education  and  of  religious  objectives. 

a.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  committed  to 
character  training  as  a  chief  objective  of  the  public  schools.  Objectives, 
methods,  and  materials  bearing  on  character  training  are  set  forth  in 
a  number  of  publications  of  the  Department.  In  the  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Report  (1927)  of  the  Director  of  Education  the  Director  says: 
“Our  program  urges  character  training  through  ( 1 )  the  practice  of  vir¬ 
tues  in  the  daily  lives  of  pupils;  (2)  increased  efficiency  in  instruction 
in  the  use  of  material  available;  (3)  student  participation  in  school 
activities;  and  (4)  improved  living  conditions  of  students.” 

b.  In  actual  practice,  too  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  char¬ 
acter  education.  Not  enough  practice  and  experimentation  is  given  in 
right  conduct. 

c.  The  Manual  regulation  against  the  participation  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  religious  work  has  made  many  of  the  teachers  timid,  so  that  they 
hesitate  to  use  their  opportunities.  Some  make  splendid  use  of  latent 
resources  in  the  curriculum. 

d.  Examples  of  direct  moral  instruction  are  found  in  the 
talks  on  good  manners  and  right  conduct,  including  civics  and  health, 
a  definite  place  for  which  is  provided  in  the  program  for  all  elementary 
grades;  the  teaching  of  civics  and  health  as  separate  subjects  in  grades 
above  the  sixth;  the'  teaching  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  classes 
in  music,  art,  and  literature;  direct  training  of  the  girls  in  the  principles 
and  practices  of  good  housekeeping  and  care  of  children  and  the  sick; 
thrift,  health,  and  “safety  first”  campaigns;  and  campaigns  for  better 
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food,  for  protection  of  birds  and  kindness  to  animals,  for  improvement 
of  the  health  of  the  community,  and  for  “homes  beautiful.” 

A  course  entitled  “Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct”  is  taught 
in  the  schools,  beginning  with  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  This  course  is  purely  formal  instruction. 

15.  Proportion  of  Protestant  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Esti¬ 
mates  vary  for  different  areas  from  5  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.  As  a  rule 
the  proportion  is  small.  The  Civil  Service  allows  no  distinctions  based 
on  religion. 

16.  Proportion  of  teachers  who  are  continental  Americans.  Slightly 
over  1  per  cent  are  Americans.  Their  moral  influence  is  usually  good, 
with  outstanding  exceptions,  but  they  have  little  religious  influence. 

17.  Present  student  program  of  Protestant  churches. 

a.  The  present  student  program  includes  the  holding  of  pop¬ 
ular  mass  meetings,  with  evangelistic  addresses  or  forums,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Bible  study  classes  and  leadership  training  classes. 

b.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  High  Y,  and  Girls  Clubs 
have  been  organized  in  various  student  centers.  All  of  these  agencies 
have  been  used  more  or  less  successfully,  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  leaders. 

Program 

1.  Student  groups  in  government  schools  as  an  evangelical  con¬ 
stituency.  Students  are  particularly  open  to  the  appeal  of  our  religious 
education  program.  Filipino  students  are  wide  awake,  open-minded, 
and  religiously  responsive.  They  are  much  interested  in  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  problems.  They  receive  with  eager  attention  a  Gospel  message 
which  relates  itself  to  the  social,  economic,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Filipino  people. 

The  statement  on  the  missionary  policy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  drawn  up  at  the  conference  convened  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Diffendorfer 
in  April,  1927,  contains  this  reference  to  the  student  situation:  “Be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  funds  we  have  scarcely  touched  the  students  in  our  ter¬ 
ritory  with  dormitories  and  student  churches.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  approximately  70,000  high  school  and  college  students  in  the  area 
for  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  entirely  or  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  student  group  as  a  whole  has  little  or  no  confidence  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  has  not  yet  come  into  contact  in  any 
vital  way  with  Protestantism.  The  result  is  that  the  students  are  drift¬ 
ing  spiritually  and  morally.  Deep-seated  currents  of  moral  indifference 
and  religious  scepticism  can  be  observed.  At  the  present  time  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  exceedingly  eager  to  hear  our  Protestant  message.  They  at¬ 
tend  our  student  evangelistic  mass  meetings  in  great  numbers  and  de¬ 
cisions  are  easily  obtained.  The  danger  in  the  situation  is  that  we  shall 
not  now  aggressively  take  hold  of  our  opportunity  and  it  will  drift  be¬ 
yond  our  reach. 
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2.  Taking  advantage  of  intellectual  renaissance.  ‘‘A  youth  move¬ 
ment  is  on,  rich  in  endless  possibilities,”  writes  Dr.  A.  L.  Ryan.  “Re¬ 
ligious  education  provides  the  main  avenue  of  approach  by  which  the 
Filipino  youth  may  be  led  into  the  more  abundant  life.  These  students 
represent  the  leadership  of  tomorrow.  .  .  If  this  leadership  is  to  be 
safe,  it  must  be  truly  Christian.”  And  again;  “Growing  out  of  this 
whole  educational  renaissance  is  a  demand  for  a  high  grade  religious 
leadership  which  can  command  the  respect  and  following  of  a  new  gen¬ 
eration.  In  scores  of  Protestant  congregations  there  are  students  from 
the  high  schools  and  colleges.  There  are  professional  men.  There  are 
government  officials  and  educated  farmers.  The  time  has  passed  when 
a  seventh-grade-graduate  preacher  can  be  successful  in  a  pastorate. 
The  leadership  training  schools  of  the  various  mission  groups  have  been 
gradually  raising  their  standards  and  requirements  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  new  day.” 

3.  Cooperation  with  the  public  schools.  The  statement,  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  on  policy  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  states  our  attitude  toward  the  public  schools:  “As  Pro¬ 
testants,  we  believe  in  the  public  school  as  our  greatest  ally  for  the 
training  of  citizenship  in  preparation  for  the  democratic  control  of  the 
government  of  the  Filipino  people.  We  ally  ourselves  with  the  public 
school  system  and  we  renew  our  pledges  that  we  will  help  to  strengthen 
and  purify  the  public  schools  in  the  Philippines.” 

Cooperation  is  offered  with  the  public  school  authorities  in  all  ef¬ 
forts  for  moral  welfare  and  moral  education.  Some  possible  forms  of 
cooperation  are: 

a.  Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  stressing 
character  education  as  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum 
and  in  developing  adequate  materials  and  procedures.  The  course  on 
Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct  should  be  vitalized  and  strengthened. 

b.  Aid  in  incorporating  temperance  teachings  in  public  school 
text-books. 

c.  Cultivation  of  friendship  with  public  school  teachers,  en¬ 
couraging  them  in  their  work,  and  cooperating  with  them  in  local  pro¬ 
grams. 

d.  Encouraging  teachers  to  stress  moral  teachings,  and  help¬ 
ing  them  in  discovering  available  material. 

4.  Direct  ways  of  working  with  students. 

Continued  effort  in  organizing  and  building  up  student  church¬ 
es  in  school  and  college  centers,  churches  to  be  administered  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  with  student  leadership  in  so  far  as  possible.  The  aim  of 
these  churches  is  to  afford  the  type  of  religious  nurture  and  church  ex¬ 
perience  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student  group  and  to  maintain 
a  recruiting  agency  and  vocational  training  field  for  leaders.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  there  is  an  inevitable  cleavage  between  student  groups  and 
those  not  having  school  opportunity,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  and  specially  adapted  church  facilities  for  the  student 
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group  in  connection  with  a  general  church  program.  Effort  to  bring  the 
student  group  as  a  group  into  the  general  church  program  is  likely  to 
result  in  clash  between  the  students  and  the  older  church  folk. 

b.  Vacation  conferences  under  various  auspices.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Baguio  Conferences,  Epworth  League  Institutes,  and  Leader¬ 
ship  Training  Conferences.  These  have  proved  their  value  and  should 
be  continued.  Programs  dealing  with  increased  effectiveness  with  pres¬ 
ent  vital  problems  of  Filipino  young  people  should  be  developed. 

c.  The  need  for  vocational  guidance  is  keenly  realized.  The 
Church  has  a  great  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  counselling  young 
people  in  the  choice  of  life  work.  Increased  facilities  and  improved 
methods  of  vocational  training  should  be  provided. 

d.  Methods  and  materials  that  utilize  day-by-day  life  sit¬ 
uations  should  be  developed.  The  teaching  of  religion  has  not  been  as 
closely  connected  with  life  as  it  is  being  lived  as  it  should  have  been. 
More  and  more  it  should  help  students  to  face  their  daily  problems  of 
living  and  actually  change  conduct  and  character. 

e.  There  is  great  need  for  more  effective  ways  of  leading  stu¬ 
dents  into  a  vital  and  dynamic  religious  experience, — an  experience  of 
God  that  will  change  the  basic  motivation  of  their  lives.  Unless  these 
means  may  be  found  there  is  danger  that  education  itself  will  become 
a  problem  and  even  a  menace  to  progress  and  civilization  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Says  a  leading  Filipino  Division  Superintendent;  “Year  by 
year  thousands  graduate  from  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  majority  of  these  graduates  are  anxious  to  be  employed  either  as 
clerks  or  as  teachers.  In  spite  of  their  training  in  industrial  work  they 
have  no  love  for  manual  work  or  for  agriculture.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
these  graduates  to  seek  employment  in  the  offices.  If  this  present  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  public  school  pupils  is  not  curtailed,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  greatest  evil  of  our  present  educational  system  will  be  the 
production  and  creation  of  social  parasites.”  Of  this  situation  Dr.  A.  L. 
Ryan,  in  agreeing  with  the  preceding  statement  says:  “There  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  multitude  of  academically  trained  youth  who  cannot  find  adequate 

employment  in  the  professions  and  in  the  government  offices . 

It  is  evident  that  the  condition  cannot  continue  without  economic  loss 
and  social  discontent.  Crime,  extortion,  and  exploitation  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  masses  are  natural  results  to  follow  from  such  lopsided  educa¬ 
tion.”  ^ 

5.  Providing  teaching  materials  for  religious  needs  of  students. 
Special  study  and  discussion  courses  are  required  for  student  groups. 
Curricula  materials  for  general  use  in  the  Sunday  schools  do  not  meet 
their  needs.  The  larger  world  of  thought  and  knowledge  opened  up  to 
them  by  their  high  school  course  brings  to  them  special  problems.  It 
deepens  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  with  the  traditional  religion  of  the 
Filipino  people,  opens  their  minds  to  the  appeal  of  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals,  and  creates  a  desire  for  a  satisfying  faith.  They  need  courses 
that  interpret  the  Christian  religion  not  in  dogmatic  terms  but  as  a 


1  Religious  Education  in  the  Philippines,  page  42. 
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living,  dynamic  faith,  enabling  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  every¬ 
day  living.  They  need  studies  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  that 
apply  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  Gospels  to  the  moral,  economic, 
and  political  problems  of  the  Philippines.  They  need  other  courses 
offering  guidance  in  personal  devotions,  and  in  the  meaning  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  prayer.  Biographical  studies — great  characters  of  the  Bible, 
and  men  and  women  of  modern  times — studies  in  the  prophets,  train¬ 
ing  courses  for  leadership  and  teaching,  and  other  courses  indicated  by 
a  study  of  their  expressed  interests  and  needs  should  be  prepared. 


V.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HOME 


Survey 

1.  Aspects  of  the  home  life  of  members  of  the  church,  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  problems  of  religious  education. 

a.  Breach  between  the  old  and  the  young.  The  gap  between 
the  older  and  the  younger  generation,  marked  among  the  people  of  all 
nations,  is  greater  in  the  Philippines  because  of  the  great  social  and  po¬ 
litical  changes  that  have  taken  place.  A  wide  difference  in  training 
and  in  outlook  upon  life  exists.  Parents  and  children  do  not  under¬ 
stand  one  another.  In  spite  of  the  breach  there  is  a  willingness  to  make 
great  sacrifices,  parents  for  children  and  children  for  parents.  Family 
loyalty  is  deep  and  intense.  Home  life  has  much  of  poverty  and  hard¬ 
ship  and  few  of  the  aesthetic  values  associated  with  home,  but  the 
gleam  of  true  domestic  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  and  the  family  as  an  institution  is  a  foundation  on  which 
the  Christian  religion  can  build.  The  cohesiveness  of  the  family  has 
not  been  undermined  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected. 
There  is  love  and  gentleness,  not  justified  by  the  physical  background. 

b.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  Philippines  between 
the  home  life  of  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Traditionally  religion  has 
not  been  a  thing  to  be  practiced  at  home.  Religion  has  been  thought 
to  consist  in  going  to  mass.  Images  have  been  kept  in  the  homes,  and 
sometimes  religious  services  with  chants  and  prayers  have  been  ob¬ 
served.  The  Protestant  teaching  has  emphasized  the  practice  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  home  life  and  in  all  personal  relationships. 

c.  Too  many  homes,  however,  are  Christian  in  name  but  not 
in  practice.  Indifference  to  religion  in  the  home  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
Christian  progress.  There  is  insufficient  home  backing  for  the  religious 
education  program  of  the  church. 

d.  There  is  little  intelligent  understanding  of  childhood, — 
its  interests,  needs  and  problems,  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  hence 
little  intelligent  guidance  of  child  life. 

2.  Religious  practices  maintained  in  the  average  evangelical  fam¬ 
ily.  Some  Bible  reading.  Family  worship  in  some  instances.  More  or 
less  regular  attendance  upon  church  services.  Grace  at  meals  is  rather 
commonly  practiced. 

3.  Methods  of  discipline  commonly  used  with  children.  There 
is  sad  lack  of  positive  training.  Kindliness,  sympathy,  and  love  are 
shown  to  children,  but  some  parents  nag  and  scold.  Corporal  punish¬ 
ment  is  prevalent.  When  driven  to  exasperation,  parents  unmercifully 
beat  children  with  slipper,  whip,  or  rope.  Possibly  as  much  harm  is 
done  by  the  over-indulgence  of  children  as  in  any  other  way, 
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4.  Social  and  cidtural  practices  customary  in  Christian  homes. 
Filipinos  are  a  people  of  innate  courtesy  and  politeness.  They  are  lav¬ 
ish  and  gracious  in  hospitality,  possess  in  a  marked  degree  dignity  and 
self  respect  and  have  large  capacity  for  culture.  Very  little  reading  is 
done  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conversation.  The  men  go  to  some 
common  meeting  place  after  supper  and  talk  until  late.  In  the  barrios, 
they  gather  to  chat  in  groups,  and  by  the  roadside.  The  women  gather 
on  porches  and  chat  with  neighbors  incessantly.  Eating  is  done  in  a 
hurry  and  with  no  conversation.  Some  young  people  sing  and  play, 
but  this  is  infrequent.  Parties  are  held  on  birthdays.  Much  is  made  of 
wedding  ceremonies. 

5.  Serious  problems  of  custom  and  conduct  affecting  the  moral 
and  religious  lives  of  children.  There  are  many  of  the  Filipino  people 
who  maintain  in  personal  life  and  in  their  homes  a  high  standard  of 
moral  conduct.  This  is  true  even  among  those  who  are  not  church  mem¬ 
bers.  Serious  moral  and  social  problems,  however,  exist; 

a.  Lack  of  privacy  in  the  home.  The  average  Filipino  house 
has  only  a  living  room  and  kitchen.  Yet  the  seriousness  of  this  may  be 
easily  overstressed.  The  use  of  a  common  sleeping  room  by  the  entire 
family,  and  even  by  the  family  and  guests,  is  not  regarded  by  well  in¬ 
formed  Filipinos  as  a  major  social  factor. 

b.  Telling  of  indecent  stories  before  little  children.  Not  all 
talk  is  vulgar,  but  much  of  it  is.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
parental  advice  on  purity  of  thought  and  act. 

c.  Tenuous  family  relationships,  e.  g.,  unmarried  parents 
living  together;  scattered  families,  with  the  children  often  living  with 
relatives  instead  of  parents. 

d.  Secret  engagements  from  earliest  teens.  Early  marriage, 
sometimes  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

e.  Popularity  of  high  school  dances,  a  custom  imported  from 
the  United  States.  Filipinos  like  the  grace  and  rhythm  of  the  dance. 
There  is  some  reaction  against  jazz  dancing  and  revival  of  folk  dancing. 

f.  Prevalence  of  swearing.  An  inheritance  from  the  Spanish 

regime. 

g.  Popularity  of  gambling.  It  is  so  common  as  to  be  almost 
universal.  There  are  numerous  forms.  One  of  the  chief  contributing 
factors  is  the  cockpit.  Not  only  men,  but  women  and  children,  also, 
engage  in  petty  gambling. 

h.  Custom  of  Sunday  marketing.  Sunday  is  a  popular  market 
day.  Children  are  often  sent  to  do  the  marketing. 

6.  Extent  to  which  parents  cooperate  with  the  church  in  the 
moral  and  religious  nurture  and  training  of  children. 

a.  The  churches  have  not  sought  cooperation  and  as  a  result 
not  much  cooperation  exists.  Parents  do  not  know  what  the  church  ex¬ 
pects  of  them.  As  a  rule  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  church 
or  Sunday  school;  they  let  them  go  or  not  go  as  they  please. 

b.  Certain  moral  standards  are  taught  by  many  parents.  “It 
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is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Filipino  mother  that  she  gives  her  children 
moral  teaching,”  says  a  Filipino  pastor.  This  is,  however,  entirely 
“apart  from  any  thought  of  cooperating  with  the  Church.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  the  mother’s  giving  some  moral  teaching  to  her 
children.  But  such  teaching  is  not  systematic  nor  according  to  the 
approved  methods  of  present  times.  Still  it  is  there,  and  religion  is  in¬ 
terwoven  in  it.  One  problem  is  that  Protestants  do  not  receive  suffi¬ 
ciently  concrete  religious  teaching  from  their  Church  to  give  it  to  their 
children.” 

c.  Junior  boys  and  girls  are  often  kept  at  home  to  help  take 
care  of  the  baby  or  to  watch  the  house.  This  is  an  especial  problem 
encountered  during  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School.  Small  children  are 
sent  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  older  children  are  wanted  at  home  because 
they  are  useful.  Children  coming  to  Vacation  Church  Schools  often 
have  to  bring  baby  brothers  and  sisters  and  it  hinders  them  somewhat 
at  the  schools. 

d.  Cooperation  is  lacking  in  provision  of  materials  needed 
for  the  children  to  work  with.  Parents  do  not  see  the  value  of  spending 
money  for  children’s  toys  and  materials  for  their  work.  Poverty  has 
much  to  do  with  this. 

e.  Religious  difference  in  families.  Although  the  parents  may 
have  only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  often 
where  children  are  recruited  from  Catholic  families,  there  is  much  op¬ 
position. 

Program 

A  statement  recently  adopted,  after  thorough  discussion,  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  many  nations  makes  education  for  family  and  commu¬ 
nity  a  first  requisite  of  an  educational  program.  It  will  certainly  be 
agreed  by  all  that  the  home,  even  as  the  Church,  and  the  school,  is  a 
basic  social  institution.  No  one  of  these  can  do  its  work  in  any  ad¬ 
equate  way  without  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  others.  There  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  of  the  public  school  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  last  third  of  a  century.  During  the  same  period  the  churches 
likewise  have  made  noteworthy  progress.  But  neither  the  Church  nor 
the  school  have  given  to  the  home  the  attention  which  its  importance 
demands.  “However  important  may  be  the  contribution  of  the  schools,” 
says  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  “the  atmosphere  and  conditions  of  the  home 
are,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  the  child’s  life,  the  primary  deter¬ 
minant  in  the  development  of  the  child,  and  since  it  is  the  parents  who 
determine  these  conditions  and  create  that  atmosphere,  it  is  they  who 
are  of  necessity  the  most  important  educational  factors  in  the  lives  of 
their  children.” 

1.  Emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  home.  More  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the  home;  the  atmosphere 
and  spirit  of  home  life;  the  cultivation  of  religion  in  the  home;  and  the 
moral  and  religious  nurture  of  children  within  the  family.  Plans  should 
be  made  for  combatting  the  influences  that  undermine  the  home  and 
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constructive  measures  devised  for  building  up  the  home  as  a  Christian 
institution, 

2.  Program  for  religious  education  for  the  Christian  home. 

a.  Materials  for  use  in  the  home.  A  first  item  concerns  the 
preparation  of  suitable  materials  for  home  use.  A  variety  of  materials 
is  required,  including  courses  for  parents,  simple  in  content,  offering 
basic  information.  Pamphlets  on  various  phases  of  home  life  and 
child  nurture  are  needed,  as  also  stories  for  children,  and  pictures, 
calendars,  and  mottoes  for  the  walls.  Pictures  and  mottoes  are  much 
esteemed  by  Filipino  people.  There  should  also  be  usable  material  for 
family  worship.  Materials  are  required  in  the  dialects  as  well  as  in 
English.  Courses  are  needed  for  parent  groups  on  such  subjects  as 
Filipino  Mothers  and  their  Children;  Filipino  Home  Life;  Cultivating 
Religion  in  the  Home,  on  the  basis  of  conduct  problems  of  children 
growing  out  of  actual  life  situations,  including  health  situations.  Daily 
Bible  readings  should  be  provided  in  the  periodicals. 

b.  Few  church  schools  at  present  have  effective  home  depart¬ 
ments.  These  may  be  made  a  very  effective  agency.  More  should  be 
organized.  The  home  department  should  not  be  thought  of  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  but  as  embracing  provisions  for  systematic  home  vis¬ 
itation,  plans  for  meeting  simple,  elemental  needs,  regular  classes  for 
mothers,  (neighborhood  classes  and  classes  in  the  Sunday  schools), 
and  other  provisions  for  helping  the  home.  They  should  be  so  organized 
as  to  minister  to  all  persons  who  cannot  attend  the  regular  services  of 
the  church.  They  should  include  (1)  systematic  parent  education,  (2) 
the  establishment  of  regular  contact  between  the  church  and  the  home, 
(3)  guidance  in  the  religious  nurture  of  little  children. 

'  c.  Special  days  such,  for  example,  as  Mother’s  Day,  should 
have  a  larger  emphasis.  Programs  should  be  provided  which  are  bright 
and  attractive,  yet  full  of  educational  content. 

d.  Churches  should  cooperate  more  fully  and  effectively  with 
parent-teacher  associations  promoted  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools,  and  with  the  W.C.T.U.,  in  their  ministry  to  a  more  intelligent 
and  wholesome  home  life. 

e.  Pastors  should  be  prepared  through  Institutes  to  deal,  as 
a  vital  part  of  their  ministry,  both  in  their  preaching  and  their  home 
visitation,  definitely  and  practically  with  concrete  problems  of  the 
home,  particularly  in  the  moral  and  religious  nurture  of  children. 

f.  Methods  of  play  and  recreation  for  use  in  the  home  should 
be  devised.  Home  life  needs  enrichment  in  ways  and  means  of  parents 
participating  in  the  play  and  in  the  social  life  of  their  children, 

g.  Parents  classes  should  be  regularly  maintained  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  program  of  the  church  school.  It  may  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  such  classes  to  be  continuous  throughout  the  year,  but  wher¬ 
ever  possible  at  least  one  such  class  should  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  six  to  twelve  weeks  each  year. 

h.  Classes  in  home-making  and  child  care  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  for  teen  age  girls.  Such  training  should  also  be  included  more 
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prominently  in  boys’  and  girls’  club  programs.  Actual  situations  and 
problems  should  be  discussed. 

i.  In  the  larger  churches  Church  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
may  be  organized  for  the  promotion  of  cooperation  between  church  and 
home  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  children. 


VI.  THE  CHURCH  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Survey 

1.  Organized  forms  of  religion  other  than  evangelical  Protest¬ 
antism.  Romanism  in  its  two  forms:  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
Philippinism  or  Aglipayanism;  Mohammedanism;  Christian  Science. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sects,  none  with  a  large  following. 

2.  Aggressiveness  of  these  various  religious  movements  in  prop- 
0 gating  their  religious  rites,  customs,  and  beliefs.  The  Adventists  are 
most  aggressive  in  circulating  their  literature,  with  perhaps  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scientists  next.  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  jMohammedanism,  are  aggressive  and  militant. 

3.  Present  status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  as  evidenced  by  the  interests  and  attitudes  of  the  Filipino  people. 

a.  There  is  a  general  tendency  toward  lessening  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Church 
is  losing  its  grip  on  the  younger  and  educated  generation.  The  young 
attend  only  on  occasional  days,  as  a  matter  of  form,  if  they  attend 
at  all.  Their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  shown  by 
their  religious  practices,  is  merely  nominal.  Few  attend  confession. 
The  multitude  are  no  longer  interested  as  in  the  past  in  the  symbolism 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  hold  of  the  Church  is  largely  based  on 
social  sanction  and  on  superstition. 

b.  Nevertheless  the  Roman  Church  still  has  a  great  influence 
over  the  people.  The  Church  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  pres¬ 
tige.  Trained  American  priests,  principally  Jesuits,  are  entering  the 
Philippines  and  taking  positions  of  leadership.  The  contrast  between 
them  and  the  Spanish  friars  of  the  former  regime  is  most  marked.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  organizing  private  high  schools  in  a  large 
number  of  strategic  centers.  It  appears  possible  that  within  a  few  years 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  largely  control  secondary  education. 
Colleges  also  are  being  established.  There  is  also  a  growing  missionary 
interest  among  the  priests.  Increasingly,  they  appear  willing  to  serve 
without  pay,  visit  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  minister  to  their 
needs  in  various  ways. 

4.  Forms  of  activity  on  which  the  evangelical  Churches  place 
most  stress.  The  principal  forms  of  activity  are  evangelism  and  educa¬ 
tion.  A  prominent  place  has  been  given  in  the  past  to  revival  meetings. 
They  are  no  longer  as  effective  as  in  former  days  in  reaching  large 
numbers  of  people.  New  and  more  effective  methods  of  evangelism  are 
required. 

1^5.  Definition  of  religious  education  in  the  popular  thought  of 
pastors.  Commonly,  particularly  in  the  case  of  older  men,  religious  edu¬ 
cation  is  conceived  chiefly  in  terms  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  principal 
objective  is  to  teach  the  Bible,  with  the  idea  that  this  is  an  end  in  itself. 
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^  6.  Extent  of  formulated  programs  of  religious  education  in  local 
churches. 

a.  Few  local  churches  can  be  said  to  have  definitely  formu¬ 
lated  programs.  Certain  traditional  activities  are  maintained;  preach¬ 
ing,  Sunday  school,  and  prayer  meetings,  with  very  little  adaptation  to 
different  types  of  communities  or  community  needs. 

b.  Emphasis  is  placed  mainly  on  preaching  and  on  getting 
people  to  attend. 

c.  Of  all  the  organizations  of  the  church  the  Epworth  League 
has  perhaps  the  most  definitely  planned  program. 

7.  Possibilities  and  forms  of  week-day  religious  education.  A 
provision  of  the  Administrative  Code  permits  a  local  priest  or  minister 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  public  school  pupils  in  the  school  build¬ 
ings.  The  regulation  states:  “Such  instruction  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  regular  activities  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  a 
better  time,  the  half-hour  immediately  preceding  the  afternoon  session 
be  granted  for  this  purpose  when  a  request  therefor  is  made.”  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  opens  the  way  for  week-day  religious  education.  It  is  an 
opening  that  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  evangelical 
churches  except  in  a  very  few  instances. 

a.  A  limited  amount  of  week-day  religious  education,  how¬ 
ever,  is  being  carried  on  among  high  school  students  in  the  dormitories. 
(See  page  53) 

b.  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  work  has  met  with  encour¬ 
aging  response.  In  1929,  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils 
under  Methodist  auspices  was:  schools,  131;  teachers,  285;  enrollment, 
4371.  The  number  increases  every  year.  Students,  especially  young 
women,  readily  respond  to  an  appeal  for  service  through  teaching  in 
V^'acation  Schools.  “The  Vacation  School  has  passed  the  stage  of  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  Philippines,”  writes  Dr.  Ryan.  “It  strengthens  the  church 
and  Sunday  school;  it  furnishes  excellent  training  for  teachers  and 
workers,  and  it  becomes  a  definite  evangelistic  agency.”  In  1927-28  the 
grant  made  to  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Bible  Schools  was  $500. 

8.  Types  of  activity  commonly  overlooked  or  under-emphasized 
in  local  church  life.  Social  service  activities;  boys’  and  girls’  clubs; 
worship;  religion  as  a  matter  of  every-day  life;  self-support  of 
churches;  various  types  of  creative  activity  for  the  several  age-groups; 
recreational  activities;  parental  education  and  allied  activities. 

9.  Recognition  given  to  children  and  young  people  in  public  wor¬ 
ship.  There  are  a  few  Junior  churches.  Usually  there  is  no  recognition 
of  children,  even  to  the  extent  of  providing  low  seats.  Seldom  are  there 
children’s  sermons. 

10.  Type  of  program  appealing  most  strongly  to  the  Filipino  peo¬ 
ple.  There  has  been  very  little  experimentation  in  the  use  of  different 
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types  of  program.  Dramatization,  pageants,  music, — vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  a  diversified  worship  program,  all  seem  to  have  a  strong  appeal. 

11.  Organizations,  outside  of  church  and  school,  making  provision 
for  the  activities  of  children  and  young  people. 

a.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A.,  Women’s  Clubs,  Masons. 

b.  The  objectives  so  far  as  expressed  are  defined  in  terms  of 
moral  and  social  uplift. 

c.  All  of  these  organizations  have  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  and  have  elements  of  social  value. 

12.  Tendencies,  other  than  those  mentioned  above,  affecting  evan¬ 
gelical  religious  education. 

a.  The  reformation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
brought  about  a  change  of  attitude  toward  that  Church  on  the  part  of 
some  Filipino  leaders.  Their  ground  of  opposition  to  the  Church  has 
been  partially  removed. 

b.  The  tendency  to  cling  to  superstitious  customs  in  spite  of 
education.  There  are  certain  mores  based  upon  superstition  deeply 
rooted  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  people. 

c.  The  naturally  conservative  temper  of  many  of  the  uned¬ 
ucated  older  people,  who  resent  innovations  in  method  and  any  new 
idea  in  Bible  interpretation  and  teaching.  The  younger  people,  espec¬ 
ially  those  who  are  educated,  are  much  more  progressive. 

d.  The  tendency  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  special  days 
and  occasions. 

e.  Admiration  for  a  religion  of  outward  splendor.  The 
people  are  fond  of  processions  and  imposing  religious  spectacles. 

f.  The  Filipino  people  are  regarded  by  many  as  naturally 
a  very  religious  people.  By  others  the  question  is  raised  whether  the 
basis  is  not  superstition,  an  outgrowth  of  animism. 

Program 

1.  The  part  of  the  pastor.  Everything  depends  upon  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  pastor.  Without  his  interest  and  earnest  effort  an  effective 
program  is  impossible.  The  program  of  religious  education  should  aim: 

a.  To  provide  popular,  effective  methods  of  training  pastors 
in  religious  education.  Standard  Training  Schools  (see  page  60) 
should  be  used  in  which  both  pastors  and  lay  workers  are  enrolled.  In 
addition  special  institutes  and  training  schools  for  pastors  only,  or  for 
pastors  and  Bible  women  should  be  held,  possibly  in  cooperation  with 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  religious  education  should 
have  a  prominent  place. 

b.  To  cooperate  with  pastors  in  using  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  presenting  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Church  the 
need  of  thorough  religious  education,  and  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  religious  education  of  children  and  young  people. 
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c.  To  cooperate  with  pastors  in  holding  up  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  not  only  the  need  for  religious  education,  but  also 
the  need  for  better  equipment, — separate  rooms,  tables,  chairs,  pictures, 
and  the  use  of  the  best  literature  that  is  available. 

d.  To  assist  pastors  in  planning  for  the  preaching  of  at  least 
one  sermon  on  religious  education  each  year  in  each  local  church  in 
order  that  the  members  may  be  given  a  better  understanding  of  its 
meaning  and  importance. 

e.  To  cooperate  with  pastors  in  leading  the  teachers  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Sunday  school  to  enroll  in  the  training  classes,  attend  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  Standard  Training  Schools  whenever  possible,  and  to  read 
at  least  one  book  each  year  on  Sunday-school  work. 

f.  To  develop  and  maintain  a  circulating  library  service  for 
pastors  which  will  make  possible  the  reading  of  the  latest  and  best 
books  on  religious  education. 

2.  The  Leadership  Training  Schools.  (See  page  63)  These 
schools  are  rendering  an  invaluable  service  in  the  training  of  lay  work¬ 
ers, — Bible  women,  deaconesses,  teachers,  and  others.  Their  work 
should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

1X3.  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  interest  and  success  in  re¬ 
ligious  education  of  the  pastors  who  have  had  training  in  the  Seminary 
are  most  encouraging.  The  facilities  of  the  Seminary  for  religious  ed¬ 
ucation  should  be  increased  that  our  local  churches  may  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  pastors  who  have  understanding 
of  religious  education. 

4.  A  lije-centered  program.  There  is  very  great  need  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  interpretation  and  practice  of  religion  in  moral  and 
ethical  terms.  A  keener  social  conscience  must  be  developed  among  our 
people.  That  religion,  conduct,  and  all  of  life  may  be  imbued  more  fully 
with  Christian  ethical  and  moral  principles  the  entire  curriculum  of  the 
Church  School  should  be  increasingly  life-centered.  Teaching  should 
deal  with  life  situations  of  pupils  of  the  various  age  groups  in  all  areas 
of  living,  giving  special  attention  to  such  moral  problems  as  cheating, 
lying,  gambling,  swearing,  intemperance,  and  sexual  irregularities.  More 
courses  for  study  and  more  books  for  reading  on  the  every-day  life 
problems  of  young  people  are  required.  Living  a  Christian  life  must  be 
more  generally  interpreted  in  terms  of  character,  and  conduct  must  be 
on  a  higher  level.  Spiritual  experience  must  be  deepened.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  must  be  brought  into  such  a  personal  relation¬ 
ship  with  Jesus  Christ  that  all  their  actions  shall  be  motivated  by  de¬ 
votion  to  Christian  principles  and  ideals.  Religious  education  should 
be  utilized  to  accomplish  these  results. 

5.  Use  oj  music  and  drama.  We  have  not  yet  touched  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  religious  education  through  the  use  of  indigenous  music  and 
drama.  Our  hymn  translations  are  crude  and  fail  to  convey  the  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  and  poetic  value  of  the  original.  There  is  great  need  of 
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enlisting  the  ablest  available  Filipino  leadership  in  creative  work  in 
music  and  drama. 

6.  Week-day  religious  education.  The  Church  should  work  to¬ 
ward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  program  of  week-day  religious  education 
to  be  carried  on  in  correlation  with  the  public  school,  and  not  in  public 
school  buildings.  The  preparation  of  pastors  for  participation  in  such  a 
program  should  be  steadily  carried  forward.  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  should  increase  provision  for  field  practice  with  credit.  A  be¬ 
ginning  of  week-day  religious  teaching  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  those  few  centers  where  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  practical 
the  maintenance  of  week-day  classes  in  connection  with  schools  or 
churches  well  supplied  with  competent  teachers. 

7.  Buildings  adapted  to  religious  education.  Attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  religious  education  program  in  the  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  churches  would  result  in  improving  facilities  without  prohibitive 
increase  of  cost.  The  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education  should 
create  a  Committee  on  Church  Architecture  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  working  out  plans  for  churches,  church  school  buildings,  and 
social  recreational  halls  adapted  to  Filipino  culture  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  committee  should  be  composed  both  of  Filipino  and 
American  workers,  including  at  least  one  Filipino  architect.  The  other 
members  should  be  chosen  because  of  ability  to  appreciate  beauty  in 
buildings.  Such  a  committee  might  profit  by  plans  worked  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  (See  pages  78-79  for  suggested  plans  for  small 
churches).  The  following  suggestive  “Minimum  Standard  for  Small 
Church  Buildings”  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Architecture  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 

a.  There  should  be  not  less  than  three  rooms  in  addition  to 
the  auditorium;  a  minimum  of  five  rooms  if  possible.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  fill  the  entire  building,  no  matter  how  small,  with  fixed  pews.  The 
smallest  building  should  be  divided  by  lath  and  plaster  partitions  into 
at  least  four  rooms. 

b.  Walls  and  floors  should  be  as  nearly  sound-proof  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

c.  In  at  least  three  of  the  department  rooms  provide  fourteen 
square  feet  per  pupil. 

d.  Provide  proper  lighting,  and  ventilation.  Do  not  have 
pupils  facing  the  glare. 

e.  If  a  basement  floor  must  be  used,  it  must  not  be  more  than 
three  feet  below  grade. 

f.  At  least  one  room  to  be  arranged  for  use  for  special  gather¬ 
ings  of  church  and  community. 

g.  Sanitary  and  drinking  facilities  the  best  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  community,  and  of  proper  height. 

h.  Plan  built-in  cabinets  for  care  of  books,  supplies,  etc. 

i.  Have  walls  and  woodwork  carefully  planned  as  to  color 
schemes,  light,  and  general  aesthetic  values. 
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j.  Plan  for  proper  hangings  and  pictures,  eliminating  all  un¬ 
sightly  objects. 

k.  Employ  competent  architectural  service  for  the  smallest 

building. 

l.  Have  an  attractive  and  legible  bulletin  board  announcing 
services  and  residence  of  pastor. 

m.  Be  sure  to  make  some  provision  for  small  children. 


VII.  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


Survey 

Number  of  Methodist  Sunday  schools  (1930) .  403 

Number  of  teachers  and  officers .  2,553 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  departments, 

exclusive  of  officers  and  teachers . 33,004 


1.  Distinct  types  of  Sunday  schools. 

a.  Pioneer  type;  b.  Semi-organized;  c.  Well-organized. 

2.  Permanence  of  types.  This  classification  is  one  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  years  to  come.  There  is  much  unoccupied  territory,  and  the 
pioneer  type  of  Sunday  school  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of 
opening  up  new  work.  As  pioneer  Sunday  schools  awaken  an  interest, 
churches  may  be  organized  with  semi-organized  schools,  which  should 
gradually  develop  into  well-organized  schools. 

3.  Prospects  for  the  increase  or  decrease  in  number  of  any  of 
these  types  of  Sunday  schools.  It  is  agreed  that  all  types  should  increase 
in  number  for  some  years  to  come.  However,  zeal  for  new  work  should 
not  outrun  our  ability  to  do  worthwhile  work  in  centers  already  oc¬ 
cupied. 

4.  Chief  reasons  hindering  the  development  of  Sunday  schools  in 
efficiency. 

a.  Lack  of  trained  teachers  and  leaders.  Many  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  uninformed.  They  do  not  know  what  good  practice  is.  There 
is  very  little  vital  content  in  their  teaching.  They  need  increased  prep¬ 
aration  both  in  method  and  content. 

b.  Absence  of  systematic  and  technical  supervision.  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  supervision-  is  not  definitely  placed.  While  the  district  sup¬ 
erintendents  are  doing  splendid  work  in  emphasizing  the  spiritual,  they 
do  not  give,  in  any  considerable  degree,  supervision  or  guidance  in 
teaching  or  leadership.  Pastors,  as  a  rule,  are  not  prepared  for  effective 
supervision.  Deaconesses  and  Bible  women  also  lack  training  in  the 
techniques  of  teaching.  Supervision  has  not  entered  definitely  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  into  their  training,  and  has  not  been  considered  a  principal 
item  of  efficiency  in  their  program.  There  is  a  clash,  or  lack  of  under¬ 
standing,  often  between  workers  dissimilarly  prepared, — as  between 
a  pastor  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  Bible  woman  or  deacon¬ 
ess.  The  program  should  more  definitely  train  workers  for  effective 
supervision. 

c.  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need,  and  lack  of  attention  to 
the  need,  of  adequate  buildings  for  religious  education. 

5.  Relation  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the  church  as  regards  or¬ 
ganization  and  control.  Increasingly  the  Sunday  school  is  considered 
to  be  the  Church  School.  In  most  cases,  the  Sunday  school  officers  are 
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elected  along  with  the  church  officers.  Although  the  management  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  and  its  progress  chiefly  depends  upon 
his  vision  and  ability  to  plan,  and  secure  the  approval  of  his  plans, 
the  Sunday  school  in  theory  and  practice  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
church. 

6.  Sunday  school  records: 

a.  Records  of  local  schools  indicate  the  number  of  teachers 
and  officers  present;  the  total  number  of  pupils  present;  the  number 
in  each  class;  the  number  of  members  not  present;  the  number  of  vis¬ 
itors;  and  the  offering  for  the  day.  No  qualitative  aspects  are  recorded. 

b.  The  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education  annual  re¬ 
port  blank,  printed  in  English  and  all  the  principal  dialects,  is  usually 
collected  in  connection  with  the  annual  district  or  provincial  convention. 
This  blank  covers  membership  and  increase  or  decrease  for  the  year, 
new  scholars,  number  of  teachers’  meetings,  average  attendance  for  the 
year,  number  of  teacher  training  students,  number  of  lesson  pamphlets 
used,  offerings,  new  Sunday  schools  organized,  family  worship,  Sunday 
school  board  meetings,  offering  for  the  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

c.  A  provincial  efficiency  banner  is  awarded  by  the  Phillip- 
pine  Council  of  Religious  Education  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
points:  growth  in  membership;  percentage  of  attendance;  Sunday 
school  evangelism;  weekly  teachers’  meetings;  use  of  lesson  helps;  in¬ 
crease  in  per  capita  giving;  holding  monthly  Board  meetings;  promo¬ 
tion  of  family  worship;  special  collection  for  the  Council  of  Religious 
Education;  organization  of  new  schools. 

7.  Elimination  of  pupils;  proportion  of  pjipils  enrolled  in  early 
childhood  continuing  as  members  through  adolescence  to  adult  life; 
ages  at  which  the  larger  losses  occur. 

a.  Leaders  say  that  from  15  per  cent  to  SO  per  cent  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  early  childhood  are  eliminated. 

b.  Elimination  takes  place  principally  from  the  intermediate, 
senior,  and  young  people’s  groups. 

8.  Attention  given  by  local  schools  to  community  situations  and 
needs, — physical,  mental,  and  moral.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  say  that  practically  no  attention  is  given,  and  others  that  there 
is  much  attention  given  through  lectures,  social  gatherings,  and  ath¬ 
letics.  In  the  barrios,  some  community  visiting  is  carried  on  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  go  out  two  by  two  after  Sunday  school  sessions.  Community 
gatherings  are  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  under  the  trees  or  in  the  nipa 
houses,  where  Christian  talks  are  given  and  songs  are  sung.  The  pop¬ 
ularity  of  these  community  gatherings,  and  the  opportunity  they  offer, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  one  Mission  reports  an  occasional  attend¬ 
ance  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred. 

9.  Attitude  of  communities  toward  the  Sunday  school: 

a.  Some  of  the  larger  communities  regard  the  Sunday  school 
as  a  Protestant  organization,  for  Protestants  only,  and  take  no  interest 
in  it  as  a  community  organization. 
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b.  The  barrio  communities,  as  a  rule,  take  much  interest  in 
the  Sunday  school. 

10.  Observance  of  special  days.  Four  special  days  are  observed 
in  practically  all  Sunday  schools:  Easter;  Children’s  Day;  Rally  Day; 
Christmas. 


Pioneer  Sunday  Schools 
(C — Type  School) 

Note:  The  characteristics  of  this  type  are:  a  more  or  less  tem¬ 
porary  meeting  place,  usually  in  a  private  house  or  a  rented  room,  some¬ 
times  out-of-doors;  membership  more  or  less  unstable  and  attendance 
irregular;  little  or  no  organization;  usually  only  one  or  two  adult  lead¬ 
ers.  This  type  is,  as  a  rule,  a  mass  school,  with  no  departmental  or¬ 
ganization,  with  but  one  or  two  children’s  groups  of  a  wide  age  range, 
sometimes  extending  from  babies  in  arms  to  young  people,  with  chil¬ 
dren  from  four  to  twelve  or  thirteen  predominating. 

1.  Use  of  pioneer  Sunday  schools.  Pioneer  schools  are  established 
in  new  territory  and  in  many  cases  well  established  churches  organize 
and  conduct  outside  Sunday  schools  as  feeders  and  points  of  contact. 

2.  Extent  to  which  the  pioneer  schools  have  proved  to  be  an 
elective  missionary  agency.  Most  churches  start  as  Sunday  schools. 
They  are  the  pre-eminent  agency  of  missionary  extension.  Member¬ 
ship  in  churches  already  established  is  frequently  increased  through 
these  Sunday  schools.  Adults  come  to  see  what  the  children  are  doing 
and  they  grow  interested  in  the  message  that  is  being  given.  Evangel¬ 
istic  work  among  adults  often  begins  with  talks  given  to  the  children. 
The  poorer  people,  whom  these  schools  attract,  are  the  type  most 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  Church. 

3.  Curriculum  materials  used  at  present  in  these  schools.  If 
English  can  be  used,  the  materials  are  those  supplied  from  the  United 
States,  particularly  picture  rolls,  or,  if  there  is  enough  interest,  and  if 
they  can  afford  them,  such  dialect  lesson  helps  as  are  available  are 
furnished  to  the  teachers. 

4.  Reasons  why  this  work  does  not  more  frequently  take  root  as 
permanent  Christian  centers. 

a.  Too  often,  very  little  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  local 
group  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Resident  young  people  are  not  often 
enough  taught  to  become  teachers  in  these  schools  and  enlisted  in 
developing  permanent  organizations. 

b.  No  Sunday  school  lasts  very  long  unless  a  congregation  is 
built  up  in  connection  with  it.  Not  infrequently,  the  priests  go  about 
and  stir  up  opposition. 

c.  A  problem  arises  when  the  newness  wears  off.  The  ques¬ 
tion  occurs  of  the  wisdom  of  extending  so  widely  that  continuance  can¬ 
not  be  assured  through  intensive  cultivation  and  follow-up  efforts. 
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Semi-Organized  Sunday  Schools 
(B-Type  School) 

Note:  The  characteristics  of  this  type  are:  a  permanent  meeting 
place,  generally  in  a  single  room;  departmental  organization  inadequate, 
ranging  from  two  to  four  departments;  teachers  and  officers  with 
meagre  training;  Uniform  Lessons  predominating,  with  Group  Graded 
Lessons  used  in  children’s  departments  in  some  cases;  training  in  wor¬ 
ship  limited  to  routine  opening  and  closing  exercises;  enrollment  gen¬ 
erally  small. 

1.  Chiej  weaknesses  of  these  Sunday  schools  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted: 

a.  The  officers  and  teachers  lack  training  for  effective  teach- 

ing. 

b.  The  minister’s  lack  of  training  in  religious  education  is 
often  a  great  handicap.  Effective  supervision  is  absent. 

c.  The  schools  are  practically  all  handicapped  by  having  only 
one  room  in  which  all  classes  must  meet.  In  good  weather,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classes  are  held  out-of-doors. 

d.  Lack  of  equipment,  such  as  suitable  benches,  tables,  etc., 
also  hinders  the  work. 

e.  Scarcity  of  local  leadership  makes  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  difficult  to  procure. 

f.  A  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  Sunday 
school  by  the  leaders  of  the  church  often  leaves  the  work  without  the 
guidance  of  the  more  capable  people. 

g.  The  importance  of  development  of  some  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  initiative  is  too  commonly  overlooked. 

2.  Reasons  why  Sunday  schools  of  this  type  in  the  majority  of 
cases  do  not  develop  speedily  into  well-organized  schools. 

a.  The  principal  reason  why  more  do  not  develop  into  well- 
organized  schools  is  deficient  leadership.  Other  retarding  influences  in¬ 
clude: 

b.  General  conservatism  and  unwillingness  to  do  anything 
other  than  has  always  been  customary. 

c.  A  serious  lack  of  that  persistent  effort  and  continuity  es¬ 
sential  to  progress  along  any  line  of  work.  Better  features  are  often 
introduced  by  an  enterprising  leader,  and  when  the  leader  passes  on  to 
another  locality  the  school  slumps  back  to  old  methods.  The  leader  has 
failed  to  develop  a  trained  personnel  to  carry  forward  his  program. 

d.  Lack  of  housing  and  equipment  make  high  class  schools 
next  to  impossible  in  many  localities. 

e.  Lack  of  cooperation  by  people  who  have  the  ability  and 
influence  to  help  the  schools  collect  money  for  support  and  purchase 
good  lesson  materials  and  better  equipment. 

3.  Curriculum  materials  in  use  in  this  type  of  school.  These 
schools,  like  the  C-type  schools,  are  dependent  at  present  on  surplus 
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materials  sent  from  the  United  States  for  their  English  language  classes, 
and  on  such  dialect  lesson  helps  as  are  available.  In  some  few  cases 
graded  materials  from  the  United  States  are  used, 

Well-Organized  Sunday  Schools 
(A-Type  School) 

Note:  By  this  is  meant  the  fully  departmentalized  Sunday  school, 
with  organized  Beginners,  Primary,  Junior,  Intermediate,  Senior  (or 
Intermediate-Senior  combined).  Young  People’s,  and  Adult  depart¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  hold  separate  departmental  sessions,  or  schools  that 
are  conscious  of  the  ideal  and  making  the  best  possible  use  of  available 
facilities. 

1.  Percentage  of  members  of  the  several  age  groups:  a.  Children 
under  12  years,  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent;  b.  Adolescents,  20  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent;  c.  Adults,  15  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 

2.  Average  number  of  organized  departments.  Probably  four.  A 
very  few  schools  have  all  departments  organized. 

3.  Per  capita  amount  schools  could  spend  annually  for  lesson 
materials.  Approximately  one  peso. 

4.  Percentage  of  pupils  from  non-evangelical  homes.  Twenty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  the  situation  varying  widely  in  different  communities. 

5.  Average  percentage  of  literacy  of  persons  attending  Sunday 
schools.  From  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  pupils  of  school  age  have  at 
least  a  limited  ability  to  read  and  write. 

6.  Average  number  of  years  of  day-school  education  of  Filipino 
teachers.  Probably  about  nine  to  twelve  years. 

7.  Percentage  of  Filipino  teachers  with  some  teacher  training. 
Probably  fifty  to  eighty-five  per  cent  have  had  at  least  a  beginning 
course. 

8.  Lesson  courses  chiefly  used  at  present  in  these  schools: 

a.  Dialect  classes:  adult  lessons,  based  on  the  International 
Uniform  Series;  Primary  Group  Graded  (teacher’s  materials  only); 
Junior  Group  Graded  (teacher’s  materials  only). 

b.  English  classes:  chiefly  surplus  materials  from  the  United 
States, — adult,  young  people’s,  senior,  and  intermediate.  International 
Uniform  Lessons;  Junior  Group  Graded  Lessons;  Primary  Group 
Graded;  Beginners  Graded  Lessons;  Leadership  Training  Courses. 

9.  Chief  weaknesses  of  these  schools  as  at  present  conducted: 

a.  Lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  responsible,  consecrated, 
well-trained  leaders  and  teachers.  Every  school  has  a  small  group  of 
earnest,  ambitious  leaders  and  teachers  but  the  number  in  every  case 
needs  to  be  increased. 

b.  Need  for  greater  interest  in  and  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday  school  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
church. 
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c.  Lack  of  a  planned  program  for  the  entire  year.  Even  in 
the  better  schools  the  administration  is  too  much  a  hand-to-mouth 
process. 

d.  Lack  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  financial  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  schools  have  not  yet  learned  to  give  and  as  a  result  are  de¬ 
pendent  for  support.  Economic  resources  are  limited  but  there  are  un¬ 
realized  possibilities  of  sacrificial  giving. 

e.  Need  for  larger  and  better  rooms  for  separate  departments. 

Program 

1.  Sunday  school  extension;  a  reasonable  objective  as  regards 
Sunday  schools  to  be  organized  annually.  A  ten  per  cent  yearly  in¬ 
crease  is  believed  to  be  a  reasonable  objective.  During  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  Methodist  missionary  work  in  the  Philippines,  Sunday  schools 
were  established  to  the  number  of  278  (total  enrollment,  13,777).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  fifteen-year  period  125  Sunday  schools  were  added,  with 
an  increase  of  19,227  in  total  enrollment.  While  this  represents  en¬ 
couraging  increase,  it  is  comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  large 
numbers  to  be  reached.  While  intensive  emphasis  in  improvement  of 
quality  of  work  done  is  greatly  needed  there  is  unlimited  room  and 
great  need  for  extension.  Our  Sunday  schools  should  grow  more  rapidly 
than  they  have  been  growing  in  recent  years. 

2.  Integration  of  the  Sunday  school  into  the  life  and  program  of 
the  church.  The  Sunday  school  can  be  more  thoroughly  integrated  into 
the  life  and  program  of  the  church  by  squarely  placing  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  whole  local  program  of  religious  education  upon  the  church. 
Definite  suggestions  should  be  given  to  this  end  by.  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  somewhat  as  follows: 

a.  The  local  Official  Board  should  appoint  a  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  person¬ 
nel  of  this  committee.  It  should  include  at  least  two  of  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  and  responsible  members  of  the  church,  at  least  two  persons 
identified  with  the  public  schools,  and  at  least  two  young  people.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  enlist  on  the  committee  some  capable  persons 
of  influence  in  the  community  not  otherwise  bearing  responsibility  for 
church  work. 

b.  The  Religious  Education  Committee,  in  consultation  with 
the  Church  Board,  should  determine  a  carefully  planned  program  of 
religious  education  for  the  whole  year.  This  should  include  within  its 
scope  not  only  the  Sunday  school  but  all  the  agencies  of  the  church. 

c.  The  expense  of  the  Sunday  school,  or  at  least  a  part  ol 
the  expense,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  church  budget. 

d.  The  pastor,  or,  if  he  is  disinterested,  other  workers,  should 
plan  a  thorough  system  of  promotion  and  education  among  the  church 
members  for  the  purpose  of  inforniing  them  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  religious  education  program.  Democratic  control  involves  the 
fullest  possible  publicity.  By  means  of  announcements  the  church 
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should  be  kept  fully  informed  concerning  all  the  plans  and  work  of  the 
Sunday  school.  Frequently,  special  days  should  be  observed  that  fea¬ 
ture  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school. 

3.  Means  of  improving  the  Sunday  schools  in  holding  pupils  and 
enlisting  them  as  church  members. 

a.  There  should  be  an  annual  program,  including  specific  at¬ 
tainable  goals  for  progress,  which  will  definitely  meet  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  and  render  service  in  helping  them  solve  their  problems.  Im¬ 
proved  organization  and  more  orderly  procedure,  with  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  pupil  participation,  should  be  indicated.  The  week-by-week 
program  should  be  planned  ahead  so  that  it  can  be  made  interesting 
and  attractive,  with  enough  variation  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
monotony  or  routine. 

b.  Better  trained,  more  enthusiastic,  active,  and  consecrated 
leadership  should  be  a  prominent  element  in  objectives  of  advance. 
Teachers  and  officers  need  an  enlarging  vision  of  the  responsibility  and 
opportunity  of  the  Sunday  school.  They  need  provision  for  growth  in 
service,  not  only  in  teaching  method  but  in  their  vision  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Gospel  for  daily  life,  in  their  ability  to  utilize  and  develop  ex¬ 
isting  interest  by  means  of  pupil  participation  in  class  discussions,  fac¬ 
ing  life  problems  in  the  light  of  Christian  teachings,  and  sharing  the 
life  and  work  of  the  church  through  such  parts  as  special  music,  usher¬ 
ing,  personal  evangelism,  work  on  committees  (such  as  flower  commit¬ 
tee,  pastor’s  aid,  visitation  of  the  sick,  boy  and  girl  club  work,  etc.). 

c.  Recreational  and  social  activities  should  be  promoted.  If 
loyalties  to  the  Church  and  its  ideals  are  to  be  built  into  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  fibre  of  life,  these  activities  need  to  be  an  integral 
and  vital  part  of  the  program  of  religious  education  provided  by  the 
Church.  The  comparative  inflexibility  of  such  organizations  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Reserves,  etc.,  makes  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  incorporate  them,  as  such,  in  the  Church  program.  Under 
some  auspices,  denominational  or  preferably  interdenominational,  in¬ 
digenous  forms  of  organization,  both  for  boys  and  for  girls  should  be 
developed. 

d.  More  nearly  adequate  facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
equipment,  lesson  materials,  supplies,  and  library  facilities.  VTry  few 
of  the  present  buildings  provide  separate,  well-ventilated,  well-lighted 
rooms  for  the  different  departments.  Equipment  should  include  chairs, 
tables,  pictures,  black-boards,  and  some  play  apparatus.  Lesson  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies  need  to  be  improved  in  .quality  and  quantity. 
Graded  lesson  material  is  required.  A  library  with  books  suited  to  the 
different  ages  of  pupils  has  been  tried  in  a  few  places  and  found  very 
helpful  and  is  recommended  to  others. 

4.  Possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  public  school. 

a.  Our  churches  should  stand  for  the  recognition  of  religion 
as  an  essential  element  in  education.  Its  importance  should  be  urged 
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tactfully,  but  persistently,  not  only  upon  our  members  but  also  upon 
public  school  superintendents  and  teachers. 

b.  Teachers  and  leaders  of  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches 
should  be  urged  to  cultivate  comity  and  friendship  with  the  public 
school  teachers.  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  teaching  techniques  may 
be  made  of  great  value  to  both  groups  of  teachers.  Cooperation  with 
the  public  school  should  not  be  carried  to  the  length  of  limiting  the 
program  of  the  Church,  infringing  upon  it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
volving  the  Church  in  the  administration  or  the  processes  of  public 
education. 

c.  Public  school  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  Sun¬ 
day  schools.  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  should  be  connected,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  with  sources  of  religious  motivation  in  literature,  history, 
and  the  social  sciences,  that  all  learning  may  be  given  religious  moti¬ 
vation  and  education  conceived  and  experienced  as  a  unity. 

d.  Health  and  hygiene  as  taught  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  caught  up  and  emphasized  in  the  Sunday  school.  Other  possibilities 
of  correlation  between  pupils’  studies  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
Sunday  school  will  be  discovered  by  alert  teachers. 

5.  Development  of  demonstration  schools.  The  desirability  is  sug¬ 
gested  of  designation  by  the  Board  of  Religious  Education  of  several 
well  located  schools, — possibly  one  school  in  each  District,  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  laboratory,  demonstration,  or  model  schools.  The  active, 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  local  church  and  pastor  is  necessary, 
with  intensive  cultivation  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Religious 
Education  staff.  A  well  conducted  demonstration  school  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  interpreting  the  religious  education  program,  of 
offering  guidance  to  untrained  or  partially  trained  workers,  and  of  actu¬ 
ally  demonstrating  or  proving  the  value  of  efficient  organization,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  teaching  method. 

Pioneer  Sunday  Schools 
(C-Type  School) 

1.  The  future  of  the  pioneer  school  as  an  evangelistic  agency  in 
occupying  new  territory. 

a.  So  long  as  unoccupied  territory  remains,  there  is  a  real 
place  of  usefulness  for  the  pioneer  Sunday  school.  In  many  cases  the 
beginning  will  be  simply  a  barrio  class. 

b.  Pioneer  schools  should  continue  to  be  organized  but  al¬ 
ways  the  advisability  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  incorporating  the 
membership  in  the  larger  Sunday  schools  of  adjacent  towns,  or  develop¬ 
ing  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  schools  of  the  semi-organized  type. 

2.  Possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pioneer  schools. 
The  evangelical  churches  should  continue  to  use  the  pioneer  Sunday 
school  as  an  evangelistic  agency  in  occupying  new  territory.  It  is  an 
effective  entering  wedge  for  the  organization  of  a  local  church.  The 
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barrio  class  offers  as  great  an  opportunity  as  can  be  found  for  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  new  work.  The  Filipino  people  are  naturally  cordial  and  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  workers  come  into  their  homes. 
There  are  many  barrios  still  unoccupied  where  earnest  initiative  would 
result  in  significant  beginnings.  Pioneer  schools  may  be  either: 

a.  Schools  conducted  in  barrios  or  towns  at  some  distance 
from  the  church  which  supplies  the  workers.  These  schools  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  most  cases  rapidly  to  develop  into  the  semi-organized  type. 
Occasional  evangelistic  campaigns  in  connection  with  such  schools  are 
helpful  in  recruiting  adults  and  in  developing  community  understanding 
and  interest.  In  this  way,  also,  danger  of  opposition  may  be  forestalled. 

b.  Those  conducted  within  barrios  or  towns  in  which  churches 
and  organized  Sunday  schools  already  exist.  These  may  even  be  held 
at  cross  streets  or  on  vacant  lots  and  will  make  contacts  with  both 
children  and  adults  who  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  go  inside  an 
evangelical  meeting  place  but  who  by  this  means  may  be  gradually 
brought  into  relationship  with  church  and  Sunday  school. 

3.  Use  oj  pioneer  schools  as  training  projects.  Pioneer  Sunday 
schools  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  service  for  young  people. 
Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  possibility  of  making  pioneer 
Sunday  schools  the  central  projects  of  teacher  training  courses.  No 
better  opportunity  could  be  asked  than  they  afford  for  laboratory  teach¬ 
ing. 


4.  Provision  for  teaching  materials  for  use  in  pioneer  schools. 

a.  Certain  factors  of  the  situation  complicate  the  problem  of 
providing  teaching  materials:  (1)  Usually  it  is  not  possible  to  divide 
the  group  into  classes.  (2)  The  average  of  literacy  is  much  lower  than 
in  other  types  of  schools.  (3)  The  range  of  age  is  wide, — sometimes 
from  one  year  to  eighty.  (4)  Attendance  is  uncertain  and  irregular. 
(5)  The  groups  often  meet  in  open  places,  and  with  very  few  or  no 
seats. 

b.  In  view  of  these  factors,  pictures  should  be  very  exten¬ 
sively  used.  A  large  picture  is  needed  by  the  teacher  to  illustrate  the 
lesson  story.  Small  copies  of  this  picture  should  be  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  children,  after  the  service.  On  the  back  or  at  the  foot 
of  these  picture  cards  the  story  should  be  very  simply  told  in  dialect,  so 
as  to  encourage  reading.  The  prevailing  type  of  teaching  material 
should  be  in  the  form  of  storfes  and  simple  gospel  messages.  Inexpen¬ 
sive  books  of  children’s  songs  are  needed.  The  situation  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  use  of  singing  as  an  important  element  with  simple  adap¬ 
tations  involving  activity.  Materials  for  use  in  blackboard  work  can 
be  effectively  used.  Handwork  materials  are  important  as  offering 
something  the  child  can  carry  home  with  him.  In  some  of  the  more 
stable  situations  the  dialect  teaching  materials  prepared  for  B-type 
schools  may  be  used. 
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Semi-Organized  Sunday  Schools 
(B-Type  Schools) 

1.  Standard  for  B-Type  schools.  The  Board  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  after  thorough  study  of  the  possibilities  and  needs  of  semi-organ¬ 
ized  schools,  should  develop  a  standard,  or  program  of  work,  by  which 
the  effectiveness  of  these  schools  may  be  increased. 

2.  Development  of  B-Type  schools.  The  aim  should  be  the  de¬ 
velopment,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  B-Type  schools  into  well  organized 
or  A-Type  schools.  This  depends  more  upon  the  vision  and  skill  of  the 
leadership  than  upon  numbers  or  physical  equipment.  What  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  few  small  communities  by  thoroughly  interested,  well 
trained  pastors  is  an  effective  demonstration  of  what  may  be  done  in 
other  places  by  leaders  of  vision,  initiative,  and  training. 

3.  Curricula  materials  required  for  B-Type  schools.  Special  cur¬ 
ricula  materials  should  be  prepared  for  this  type  of  school  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  inevitable  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  for  some  years  to  come  will  classify  under  this  head.  The  group 
graded  courses  now  being  prepared  by  the  Philippine  Council  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  point  in  the  right  direction.  To  the  series,  a  course 
should  be  added  for  beginners  and  also  one  for  intermediates.  The  most 
obvious  and  outstanding  need,  however,  which  can  and  should  secure 
immediate  attention,  is  the  need  for  improvement  in  content  and 
method  of  the  courses  thus  far  issued  and  for  dialect  materials  for  the 
pupils  to  accompany  these  courses,  especially  for  primary  and  junior 
pupils.  Courses  for  all  age  groups  should  be  issued  in  dialect,  although 
some  classes,  particularly  those  for  intermediates  and  young  people,  may 
be  able  to  use  English  materials.  All  materials  should  be  truly  indi¬ 
genous,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  life  situations  and  needs  of  Filipino 
children.  Illustrative  material,  such  as  stories  and  pictures,  should  come 
out  of  Filipino  life. 

Well-Organized  Sunday  Schools 
(A-Type  Schools) 

1.  Standard  for  A-Type  schools.  The  Board  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  should  publish  a  standard,  or  goal,  or  program  of  work,  for  well- 
organized  Sunday  schools,  this  standard  to  be  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  this  type  of  school,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  offering  guidance  in  increasing  its  effectiveness,  and  in  measur¬ 
ing  progress  from  year  to  year. 

2.  Curricula  materials  required  for  A-Type  schools.  Appreciation 
of  the  group-graded  lessons  for  primaries  and  juniors,  adapted  from 
courses  published  in  America,  is  expressed.  However,  future  materials 
should  be  more  nearly  indigenous.  Seasonal  materials  and  nature  les¬ 
sons  must  be  Filipino.  All  courses  must  grow  out  of  the  social  and  re- 
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ligious  background  and  needs  of  the  Filipino  people,  every-day  life  sit¬ 
uations,  and  the  peculiar  problems  of  home  and  school  environment. 
Illustrations  should  be  from  Filipino  life.  Dialect-speaking  children 
and  young  people  are  still  in  the  majority  and  materials  should  be  va¬ 
ried,  simple  in  language,  and  abounding  in  illustrations  and  maps. 

3.  Supplementary  teaching  materials  for  student  groups.  Ma¬ 
terials  are  required  for  use  in  those  exceptional  schools  where  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  scholars  are  well  educated  (as  the  Central  Student  Church, 
Manila).  (See  page  18).  While  such  student  groups  can  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage  certain  courses  prepared  in  the  United  States,  they  need  also 
courses  which  deal  specifically  with  Filipino  problems. 

4.  Other  special  needs  of  young  people’s  groups.  Young  people 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  intermediate  grades  should  be 
considered  as  having  special  needs.  These  are  now  almost  invariably 
using  lesson  materials  prepared  for  adults.  Indigenous  courses  are  re¬ 
quired.  They  have  no  familiarity  with  foreign  customs.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  imported  lesson  helps  are  meaningless  to  them. 
Well-prepared  elementary  courses  based  on  the  life  situations  and  needs 
of  Filipino  young  people  and  dealing  frankly  with  their  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  problems,  together  with  courses  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  life  work,  in  church  history,  in  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  biographies  of  the  great  Christian  leaders,  and  in  the  social 
teachings  of  the  gospels  are  required. 

5.  Courses  required  for  adult  classes.  Adult  groups  have  special 
needs.  This  will  be  increasingly  true  as  our  evangelical  work  progresses. 
At  present,  adult  classes  are  chiefly  made  up  of  people  of  very  limited 
educational  training  and  outlook.  Some  material  is  needed  for  the 
teaching  of  those  who  are  unable  to  read. 

6.  Courses  needed  for  other  special  groups.  For  the  training  of 
new  converts,  courses  are  required  in  such  fields  of  experience  and  study 
as  “What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Christian;”  “Why  We  Are  Protestants;” 
“An  Introduction  to  Bible  Study;”  “The  Christian  and  His  Church.” 
Courses  for  parents  and  young  people  looking  forward  to  married  life, 
on  such  subjects  as  the  Christian  home,  the  nurture  and  training  of 
children,  and  religious  education  in  the  home,  are  needed,  as  are,  also, 
courses  for  professional  students,  and  training  courses  for  young  people 
willing  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  other  forms  of  Christian  service. 
Material  for  classes  in  life  problems  are  needed,  such  as  will  offer  help 
in  home  and  school  situations,  peculiar  to  the  Philippines,  with  which 
people  do  not  know  how  to  cope. 

7.  Promotion  leaflets  to  increase  the  interest  of  pastors  and  lay¬ 
men  and  to  give  first-aid  to  officers  and  teachers. 

a.  Leaflets  are  needed  for  all  departments  of  the  church 
school.  These  should  be  in  dialect  as  well  as  in  English.  They  should 
supply  guidance  in  departmental  organization,  information  on  pupil 
interests  and  needs,  suggest  bases  of  grading  and  promotion,  and  offer 
simple  help  on  teaching  method. 
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b.  A  pamphlet  for  each  officer,  stating  principles  and  ideals, 
and  outlining  the  duties  of  his  office,  would  serve  as  first  aid  to  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

c.  Definite  programs  with  a  variety  of  week-by-week  sugges¬ 
tions  and  goals  should  be  outlined. 

d.  Articles  should  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Observer  and  to  other  periodicals,  calling  the  attention  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  lay  workers  to  the  importance  of  the  Sunday  school,  giving 
illustrations  of  good  results,  and  supplying  information  on  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Religious  Education,  and  the  staff. 

e.  A  pamphlet  on  building  and  equipment  is  needed.  This 
should  picture  buildings  adapted  to  religious  education,  with  floor 
plans,  and  information  on  building  costs.  It  should  include  information 
on  the  remodeling  of  small  and  poorly  planned  churches. 


VIII.  CHILDREN’S  WORK 


Survey 

1.  Recognition  of  children  in  the  program  of  the  church.  Very 
little  recognition  of  children  has  characterized  the  program  of  the 
church.  Evangelism  has  been  predominantly  adult  revivalism.  The 
churches  have  not  conceived  their  mission  in  terms  of  ministry  to  chil¬ 
dren. 


2.  General  condition  of  children’s  work  in  churches  and  Sunday 
schools.  As  a  consequence  of  lack  of  attention  the  children’s  work  in  the 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  is  comparatively  underdeveloped.  In  many 
schools  there  is  very  little  grading,  many  so-called  primary  classes  in¬ 
cluding  children  from  three  to  fifteen  years. 

3.  Organizations  for  children  in  the  churches.  In  addition  to  the 
children’s  work  of  the  Sunday  schools  and  some  few  Junior  Churches, 
as  previously  described,  there  are  also  Junior  Leagues,  some  children’s 
clubs,  and  also  a  few  Blue  Birds’  groups.  Junior  Leagues  are  organ¬ 
ized  in  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred  churches  and  report  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  approximately  ten  thousand. 

4.  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  Some  very  effective  work  for 
children  is  being  done  through  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School.  These 
schools  not  only  meet  vital  needs  of  the  children  both  from  Protestant 
homes  and  from  non-evangelical  homes,  but  also  serve  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  parents  and  leaders  of  the  local  churches  in  the  opportunity 
and  importance  of  religious  education  of  children,  and  of  wholesome 
play  and  recreation  for  children.  The  training  conferences  for  the  D. 
V.B.S.  teachers  and  leaders  are  not  only  of  immediate  help, — the  prac¬ 
tice  under  supervision  develops  skill  which  carries  over  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  to  the  Sunday  schools. 

5.  Teaching  materials  for  children.  (See  Section  VII,  Sunday 
schools,  various  paragraphs). 


Program 

1.  Aim: 

a.  To  develop  an  adequate  program  of  religious  education 
for  children  from  infancy  to  twelve  years  of  age,  based  on  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  children  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  revealed 
through  study,  through  experience,  and  through  observation  of  children. 

b.  To  organize  the  field  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  workers  and  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  their  labors  in  order  to  avoid  expensive  overlapping  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  efforts;  and 
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c.  To  discover  available  leaders  and  teachers  and  to  train 
them,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  Training  Schools,  and  other  agencies,  for  skillful,  efficient 
and  consecrated  service. 

d.  To  cooperate  in  the  improvement  of  the  training  offered  in 
the  Training  Schools,  seeking  to  make  it  more  vital  and  practical. 

2.  Specific  objectives: 

a.  To  awaken  the  pastors,  parents,  lay  leaders,  and  local 
churches  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  their  responsibility  for  the  religious 
nurture  and  training  of  children. 

b.  To  assist  the  local  churches  in  providing  in  a  more  nearly 
adequate  way  for  the  religious  nurture  and  training  of  children  through 
better  buildings  and  facilities,  suitable  equipment,  more  and  better  use 
of  available  literature,  necessary  organization,  and  more  and  better 
training  for  leaders  and  teachers.  Greatly  improved  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  provided  at  comparatively  small  expense  when  higher 
ideals  prevail. 

c.  To  study  the  local  situations  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
and  description  of  the  interests  and  the  needs  of  children,  and  to  create 
a  realization  of  these  needs  in  the  minds  of  pastors,  parents,  lay  leaders, 
and  teachers. 

d.  To  assist  leaders  in  local  churches  to  put  into  operation 
activities  of  various  kinds,  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  are  not 
only  of  value  on  their  own  account  but  which  will  help  in  discovering, 
in  the  local  church  and  community,  persons  who  are  qualified  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  local  program. 

e.  To  improve  the  methods  and  programs  of  existing  chil¬ 
dren’s  work  in  the  Conference  by  discarding  obsolete  organizations  and 
methods,  unifying  the  programs,  and  utilizing  the  available  leadership 
fn  the  ways  that  will  accomplish  the  most. 

f.  To  work  in  cooperation  with  other  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Board  of  Religious  Education; 

(1)  In  creating  Standards  (or  Programs  of  Work)  for 
the  Children’s  Department  of  the  Church  (including  all  children’s  work 
of  the  local  churches). 

(2)  In  setting  up  and  maintaining  experimental  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  testing  of  methods,  materials,  and  types  of  programs  in 
order  to  discover  Filipino  interests,  adaptabilities,  and  needs,  and  types 
of  activity  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Filipino  life  and  to  the 
Filipino  people. 

(3)  In  providing  promotional  material:  pamphlets 
for  free  distribution  or  for  sale  at  a  nominal  price,  on  various  phases  of 
religious  work  for  children. 

(4)  In  the  development  of  curricula,  including  all 
needed  types  of  lesson  courses  for  children. 

(5)  In  beginning  the  building  of  teaching  procedures 
and  the  compiling  of  program  materials  on  the  basis  of  the  interests 
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and  needs  discovered  (This  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Curriculum  Committee.  See  page  73). 

(6)  In  holding  training  conferences  and  short-term 
training  schools  for  children’s  workers.  These  should  offer  specialization 
training  for  those  who  have  taken  general  courses  in  the  Training 
Schools  and  other  institutions,  and  should  also  provide  demonstration  of 
how  to  apply  principles  and  methods  learned  in  the  schools.  Simple 
elementary  courses  should  also  be  offered  for  those  who  have  not  had 
tibe  advantage  of  training  in  the  schools. 

3.  Personnel: 

a.  Conference  Superintendent  of  Children’s  Work,  who  will 
be  primarily  responsible,  under  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Work,  for  developing  and  carrying  out  the  program. 

b.  Members  of  the  Children’s  Work  Committee  and  mission¬ 
aries  who  will  cooperate  with  the  conference  superintendent  in  carrying 
out  the  program,  rendering  specific  help  in  local  situations  where  as¬ 
sistance  is  needed  and  desired. 

c.  District  and  subdistrict  workers,  including  missionaries, 
deaconesses,  Bible  women,  volunteer  district  workers  and  others  who 
will  cooperate  with  the  conference  superintendent  and  the  Children’s 
Work  Committee  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

d.  Local  church  teachers,  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and 
others  who  will  cooperate  through  teaching,  assisting  in  institutes,  local 
church  conferences,  and  other  ways  in  making  the  program  effective. 

4.  Methods  and  activities: 

a.  Personal  interviews.  A  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Conference  Superintendent  will  need  to  be  given  to  interviews  and  per¬ 
sonal  conferences  with  the  district  and  subdistrict  workers,  pastors, 
superintendents  of  Sunday  schools,  teachers,  and  key  persons  in  local 
communities  in  formulating  plans,  interpreting  ideals,  clearing  up  prob¬ 
lems,  persuading,  entreating,  exhorting,  interpreting,  and  demonstrating. 

b.  Correspondence.  The  Conference  Superintendent  will 
need  to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence  with  her  fellow  workers 
and  local  helpers;  solicit  and  answer  inquiries;  and  render  help  to  local 
churches  where  visitation  is  impossible.  As  soon  as  practicable  a  list 
of  children’s  workers  of  the  Conference  should  be  made  with  the  name 
of  at  least  one  children’s  worker  in  every  local  church.  Circularization 
should  be  made,  at  intervals,  of  children’s  workers  and  pastors  to  call 
attention  to  outstanding  needs  and  to  create  desire  for  more  effective 
programs  of  children’s  work. 

c.  Distribution  of  literature.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
the  circulation  of  the  best  available  periodical  literature,  such  as  the 
Elementary  Magazine;  of  books  on  children’s  work;  and  of  pamphlet 
literature. 

d.  Circulating  library.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  building  up  a  Circulating  Library  on  Children’s  Work, 
the  books  to  be  loaned  to  district  and  subdistrict  workers  and  leaders 
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and  teachers  in  the  local  churches.  Many  persons  may  be  persuaded  to 
read  helpful  books  who  will  not  pursue  a  training  course. 

e.  Conferences  and  Institutes.  These  should  be  planned: 

( 1 )  For  selected  local  churches  or  circuits  where  a 
group  of  children’s  workers  may  be  brought  together  for  an  intensive 
training  conference. 

(2)  For  districts,  especially  for  the  further  training  of 
deaconesses  and  leading  voluntary  workers.  These  may  be  Standard 
Training  Schools  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Religious 
Education  for  elementary  workers,  together  with  others,  or  under  special 
circumstances  they  may  be  for  elementary  workers  only. 

(3)  For  special  purposes,  such  as  D.V.B.S.  teachers. 

(4)  For  the  Conference.  At  least  once  in  two  years  a 
Retreat  and  Discussion  Conference  of  the  District  missionaries  and 
Training  School  teachers  should  be  held. 

(5)  Promotion  of  Standards  for  the  Children’s  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Sunday  schools. 

f.  Observance  of  Children’s  Week.  The  purpose  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Week  is  to  awaken  adults  to  the  importance  of  childhood  and  the 
needs  of  children,  especially  their  moral  and  religious  needs,  and  their 
claim  upon  the  Church  for  its  protection  and  care.  It  involves  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  entire  community  upon  the  children, 
to  awaken  a  community  conscience  on  child  welfare,  and  to  determine 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  services  of  the  Church  to  the  children  may 
be  made  more  intelligent  and  more  effective.  A  suitable  week  should  be 
agreed  upon  for  observance,  and  well  considered  plans  made  for  the 
general  use  of  Children’s  Week  by  the  churches.  A  program  should  be 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Children’s  Work,  and  widely  circulated. 

g.  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  Increasing  attention  should 
be  given  to  vacation  work  with  children.  Children  may  be  attracted  in 
unlimited  numbers  by  the  singing,  handwork,  and  play  activities  of  the 
Daily  Vacation  Bible  School.  The  possibility  of  outdoor  meeting  places 
in  the  Philippines  makes  feasible  the  organization  of  large  numbers  of 
groups.  Workers  are  to  be  encouraged  to  think  of  the  Vacation  School 
as  a  means  of  reaching  both  children  and  adults,  since  their  children 
are  often  the  means  of  the  worker’s  entrance  to  non-evangelical  homes. 


IX.  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  WORK 


Survey 

1.  Organizations  for  young  people.  These  include  the  Epworth 
League,  both  Senior  and  Intermediate;  girls’  clubs;  Camp  Fire  Girls; 
Girls’  Reserve;  Boy  Scouts;  High  Y.  So  far,  about  five  hundred  Boy 
Scout  groups  have  been  organized  in  the  Philippines.  These  organi¬ 
zations  are  reaching  predominantly  the  student  group, — students  of  high 
schools  and  colleges.  They  also  reach  a  considerable  number  of  young 
people  who  because  of  home  influence  and  religious  prejudice  are  un¬ 
willing  to  attend  church  services.  There  are  approximately  105  Senior 
Epworth  Leagues  with  about  4000  members.  The  Epworth  Leagues 
are  meeting  a  very  real  and  urgent  need.  They  are  reaching  a  much 
larger  group  than  the  Sunday  schools. 

2.  Epworth  League  Institutes.  These  have  proved  their  worth 
both  as  means  of  deepening  the  religious  interest  of  young  people  and 
as  means  of  training.  They  result  in  definite  decision  and  in  enlistment 
in  Christian  service.  They  are  improving  year  by  year.  The  1930  In¬ 
stitutes  are  reported  to  have  been  the  best,  both  as  to  enrollment  and 
quality  of  work,  ever  held. 

3.  Ways  in  which  the  programs  of  these  organizations  differ  from 
the  programs  of  the  young  people’s  departments  of  the  Sunday  schools. 
The  Young  People’s  Department  of  the  Sunday  school  is  not  active.  1 
Classes  during  Sunday-school  hour  with  few  exceptions  are  the  only  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  the  Epworth  League  each  department  or  committee  has  more 
or  less  definite  activities  along  social,  spiritual,  physical,  and  mental 
fines.  In  a  number  of  instances,  pastors  report  the  Epworth  League 
active  in  raising  funds  for  new  church  buildings  and  in  support  of  mis¬ 
sionary  projects. 

4.  Extent  of  coordination  between  the  programs  of  young  people’s 
societies  and  the  programs  of  other  church  agencies  for  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  There  is  very  little  coordination  between  the  programs  of  the 
different  organizations  of  the  churches.  Officers  do  not  as  a  rule  get 
together  to  work  out  any  united  program  either  monthly,  yearly,  or 
week  by  week.  Programs  are  not  planned  more  than  a  week,  or  a 
month,  at  most,  in  advance. 

5.  Courses  of  study  for  young  people’s  societies.  Very  little  is 
available.  Topics  are  provided  for  devotional  meetings.  Study  courses 
put  out  by  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education  for  voluntary 
groups  are:  Studies  in  Ethics  and  Morals  for  Filipino  Students,  in  out¬ 
line  pamphlet  form;  and  some  material  for  teacher  training  classes. 
Pamphlets  for  Institute  study,  ten  in  all,  were  prepared  and  issued  in 
mimeographed  form  during  the  past  year, — eight  by  missionaries  and 
two  by  Filipinos. 
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6.  Relation  between  the  courses  oj  study  issued  by  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies  and  those  issued  for  use  in  the  Sunday  school  for  the  same 
age  groups.  No  relation  exists  between  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
same  age  groups,  except  that  all  use  the  Bible  as  a  basis. 

7.  Differences  between  the  activities  promoted  by  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies  and  those  engaged  in  by  the  young  people’s  classes  and 
adult  classes  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  young  people’s  groups  in  the 
Sunday  school  do  not  have  definite  activities  other  than  attendance  on 
Sunday  school.  The  regular  devotional  hour  of  the  Epworth  League  is 
more  varied  than  the  class  period  of  the  young  people’s  and  adult 
classes.  The  Epworth  League  has  religious,  social,  literary,  athletic, 
and  other  activities. 

8.  Extent  to  which  the  societies  reach  a  distinctive  group  of  young 
people  not  reached  by  the  churches  or  Sunday  schools.  The  societies 
have  reached  many  young  people  who  are  not  members  of  the  church 
and  who  never  attend  Sunday  school. 

9.  Particulars  in  which  the  young  people’s  organizations  meet 
distinctive  needs  of  young  people  or  render  a  distinctive  service  to 
young  people.  They  provide  wholesome  recreation  and  wholesome  fel¬ 
lowship,  as  well  as  definite  service  activities,  such  as  visiting  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  conducting  evangelistic  meetings.  Devotional  meetings  help 
the  young  people  in  the  spiritual  life.  They  are  most  successful  in 
social  activities  and  devotional  meetings. 

10.  Contributions  of  young  people’s  organizations  to  their  com¬ 
munities. 

a.  Training  and  experience  in  leadership  and  self-expression. 

b.  Wholesome  recreation,  not  otherwise  provided;  influence 
for  social  and  moral  reforms. 

11.  Chief  deficiencies  of  the  total  program  of  the  young  people’s 
organizations. 

a.  Failure  of  the  program  to  reach  the  pupils  of  intermediate 
schools,  and  young  people  without  school  opportunities. 

b.  Attempt  to  reproduce  many  activities  suitable  for  Amer¬ 
ican  communities,  but  not  for  the  Philippines.  The  program  should  be 
based  on  the  vital  moral,  social,  and  national  problems  faced  by  the 
young  people  of  the  Islands;  it  should  not  simply  follow  the  topics 
from  the  States. 

c.  Very  little  attempt  at  the  actual  application  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Christian  principles  discussed. 

d.  Lack  of  coordination  between  the  programs  of  the  young 
people’s  societies  and  of  other  church  agencies. 

e.  Lack  of  leadership. 

f.  Lack  of  suitable  materials. 

g.  Too  little  group  participation  in  local  organizations.  The 
tendency  is  to  leave  the  burden  almost  wholly  upon  the  leader. 
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Program 

xy^\.  Aim: 

a.  To  develop  an  effective  program  for  young  people  built 
on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  young  people  of  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands. 

b.  To  develop  an  adequate  field  organization  for  the  effective 
use  of  the  program  through  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  workers  and 
the  coordination  of  their  labors  in  order  to  avoid  expensive  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort. 

c.  To  discover  and  train  leaders  and  teachers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education,  and  training 
schools,  and  other  agencies,  for  skillful,  efficient,  and  devoted  service. 

2.  Specific  objectives: 

a.  To  develop  appreciation  for  young  people  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  future  of  the  church. 

b.  To  cooperate  in  the  organization  of  the  young  people’s 
department  of  the  church  with  comprehensive  program. 

c.  To  promote  the  work  of  the  existing  young  people’s  or¬ 
ganizations. 

d.  To  promote  the  training  of  young  people  for  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  work  and  a  limited  number  of  adult  counsellors  in  young  people’s 
work. 

e.  To  cooperate  in  developing  the  work  in  dormitory  and  stu¬ 
dent  centers. 

f.  To  develop  ways  and  means  of  reaching  the  boys  and  girls 
in  intermediate  schools. 

g.  To  develop  and  promote  a  fourfold  program  for  early 
adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

h.  To  promote  the  idea  and  ideal  of  freedom  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  young  people  and  of  religious  education  through  partici¬ 
pation. 

i.  To  help  local  schools  secure  facilities  and  equipment  for 
young  people’s  work. 

3.  Personnel: 

a.  A  Board  of  Religious  Education  Committee  on  Young 
People’s  Work  which  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Director 
of  Young  People’s  Work,  and  in  cooperation  with  him  plan  the  program 
for  the  year. 

b.  A  Conference  Director  of  Young  People’s  Work  who  shall 
have  responsibility,  under  the  Committee  on  Young  People’s  Work,  for 
developing  and  administering  the  program. 

c.  A  part-time  leader  of  girls’  work. 

d.  Such  volunteer  workers,  both  Nationals  and  missionaries, 
as  will  cooperate  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  of  young  people’s 
work. 
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4.  Methods  and  activities: 

a.  Means  of  improving  the  total  program  for  young  people: 

(1)  The  development  of  conference  program  and  ma¬ 
terials.  A  committee  under  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  young  people’s  committees  of  the  various  denominations 
cooperating,  should  be  responsible  for  developing  a  young  people’s  pro¬ 
gram,  this  program  to  be  based  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  young 
people  in  the  Philippines,  and  to  function  through  the  Sunday  school 
and  the  Epworth  League. 

(a)  As  means  of  discovery  of  interests  and  needs: 
(1)  check  lists  may  be  sent  to  as  many  representative  young  people  as 
possible;  (2)  discussions  may  be  conducted  in  local  groups  and  councils; 
(3)  conferences  may  be  held  with  young  people’s  leaders  in  church 
schools,  and  other  organizations;  (4)  other  methods  may  be  devised  by 
the  committee. 

(b)  New  program  material  should  be  developed  as 
interests  and  needs  become  evident. 

(c)  Selection  should  be  made  from  existing  materi¬ 
als  for  the  use  of  local  groups  in  accord  with  local  needs.  There  should 
be  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  use  of  a  uniform  program. 

(d)  Procedures  should  be  selected  or  developed 
which  local  groups  may  use  in  discovering  their  -own  needs  and  problems, 
and  in  building  their  own  programs.  To  some  extent  local  groups  may 
use  the  same  procedure  as  that  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  (a. 
above)  for  development  of  conference  program,  discovering  interests 
and  needs  through  the  use  of  a  check  list,  and  through  discussion. 

(2)  Production  of  leaflets  and  printed  helps.  Many 
local  societies  fall  into  ruts  and  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress  simply 
because  the  young  people  lack  ideas  of  kinds  of  activities  in  which  they 
may  engage.  Information  and  suggestions  are  required.  The  Philippine 
Council  of  Religious  Education  is  urged  to  prepare  and  distribute  a 
variety  of  printed  helps  for  the  officers  and  members  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  societies  of  all  denominations.  These  are  required  both  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  in  the  principal  dialects. 

(3)  Increased  personnel  of  leadership.  Additional 
leaders  of  young  people’s  work  are  required  to  meet  our  present  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  needs.  The  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education 
should  have  a  Director  of  Young  People’s  Work  to  cooperate  with 
denominational  directors  in  promoting  a  young  people’s  movement 
of  the  evangelical  churches.  There  is  great  need  of  a  sense  of  soli¬ 
darity  and  fellowship  among  evangelical  young  people. 

(4)  Development  of  interdenominational  program.  A 
committee  of  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education  should 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  problems  actually  confronted  by  the 
young  people  of  the  Islands  of  all  denominations,  and  of  student 
groups  whose  members  are  not  at  present  affiliated  with  an  evangelical 
church.  This  study  should  be  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  interdenomina¬ 
tional  program  that  may  be  used  in  common  by  the  various  denomina- 
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tions.  Program  materials,  including  organization,  administration  and 
promotion  manuals;  discussion  outlines;  courses  of  study,  and  helps 
for  leaders,  are  required,  some  of  which  may  be  interdenominational. 
Special  materials  are  needed  for  Morning  Watch,  Bible  Study,  Personal 
Evangelism,  Life  Work,  Mission  Study,  (both  home  and  foreign  mis¬ 
sions),  Stewardship,  Christian  Citizenship,  Community  Service,  Pag¬ 
eantry,  Hymnology,  Leadership  Training,  and  Young  People’s  Society 
Methods.  An  Institute  Training  Course  is  desirable,  with  recognition 
offered  for  work  accomplished.  This  involves  outlining  a  course,  with 
required  units  and  sequence  of  study  indicated.  Such  a  course  should 
be  so  planned  as  not  to  compete  with  or  become  a  substitute  for  the 
Standard  Training  Course.  It  is  believed  that  it  may  be  made  a  means 
of  creating  interest  in  and  leading  up  to  the  Standard  Training  Course. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  course  shall  stress  the  training  of 
young  people  for  specific  work  in  their  local  societies.  Conventions 
and  institutes  require  not  only  competent  leaders  but  also  more  leaders 
who  are  themselves  young  people,  with  understanding  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  problems  and  aspirations  of  young  people. 

(5)  Institute  property  at  Sibul  Springs.  Additional 
equipment  in  buildings,  including  dormitories,  is  needed  at  Sibul  Springs 
for  the  development  of  a  popular  institute  and  convention  center. 
Present  facilities  are  wholly  inadequate. 

b.  Presentation  of  young  people’s  work  in  pastors’  institutes 
and  District  Conferences.  The  interests  and  needs  of  young  people, 
and  the  problems  of  young  people’s  work  in  the  churches,  should  have 
thorough,  sympathetic  presentation,  in  which  the  young  people  them¬ 
selves  should  have  part,  in  pastors’  institutes  and  District  Conferences. 

c.  Separate  organizations  for  adolescent  groups.  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  adolescent  groups  other  than  the  young  people’s  classes  and 
departments  of  the  Sunday  schools,  should  be  continued  as  least  for 
the  present  and  their  growth  aggressively  promoted,  since,  as  has  been 
stated  earlier,  they  have  heretofore  met  an  urgent  need  and  have 
reached  a  larger  group  than  have  the  Sunday  schools.  The  Epworth 
League,  for  example,  is  a  means  of  reaching  young  people  not  influenced 
by  the  Sunday  schools. 

d.  Distinctive  needs  of  young  people.  The  question  of 
whether  there  are  needs  of  young  people  not  now  being  met  by  existing 
young  people’s  organizations,  which  cannot  be  met  within  a  com¬ 
prehensive  church  school  program,  is  a  matter  requiring  very  careful 
study  in  the  light  of  the  total  situation  existing  in  the  Philippines.  The 
program  should  provide  for  such  study. 

e.  Social  and  recreational  program. 

( 1 )  Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  facilities 
for  social  and  recreational  activities.  There  is  very  great  need  for 
wholesome  recreation.  Very  little  is  available.  Dancing,  the  cabarets, 
and  gambling  appeal  to  some  young  people  because  of  the  lack  of 
wholesome  recreational  activities. 

(2)  The  Boy  Scouts  appeal  to  Filipino  boys.  The 
American  form  is  used  unchanged.  The  question  is  raised  whether 
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some  more  indigenous  form  of  organization  and  program,  of  similar 
character,  might  not  be  more  effective,  if  developed  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  the  evangelical  churches. 

(3)  The  program  of  the  Camp  Fire  organization  is 
very  effective  in  providing  wholesome  recreation  and  fellowship  for 
girls.  It  needs,  however,  adaptation  to  Filipino  life.  The  Indian 
symbolism  and  terminology  do  not  appeal  to  Filipino  girls.  It  can  be 
widely  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands  only  if  a  thorough  process  of 
adaptation  is  carried  through.  Some  form  of  central  organization  seems 
desirable. 

(4)  In  many  localities  objections  are  expressed  to  the 
holding  of  musical  and  literary  programs  by  the  young  people  in  the 
church  auditorium.  Whenever  possible,  churches  should  have  social 
halls,  preferably  in  connection  with  the  church  building,  that  may 
be  made  centers  for  adequate  social  and  recreational  programs.  The 
importance  of  such  programs  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  and  until 
suitable  centers  are  provided  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  them. 


X.  DORMITORIES  AND  HOSTELS 


Survey 

1.  Extent  oj  dormitories  or  hostels  in  student  centers.  With 
certain  exceptions  our  church  has  at  least  one  dormitory  in  each  prin¬ 
cipal  student  center  of  the  Methodist  area.  There  are  now  (1930) 
fourteen  dormitories  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  The  Wesley  Foundation  has  been  organized  as  an  agency 
of  supervision  and  development  of  the  Methodist  dormitories. 

2.  Forms  oj  activity  maintained.  In  general,  morning  devotions 
(chapel),  Bible  classes,  social  and  recreational  programs,  athletics, 
social  service,  open  forums;  musical  and  literary  programs.  A  small 
library  is  usually  provided. 

3.  Interest  of  students. 

a.  The  majority  of  the  students  living  in  the  dormitories  are 
from  non-evangelical  homes.  They  exhibit  no  unwillingness  to  attend 
chapel,  and  usually  manifest  interest  by  close  attention. 

b.  As  testified  by  crowding  the  dormitories,  students  enjoy 
the  prevailing  wholesome  Christian  fellowship.  This  is  manifested 
also  in  their  interest  in  dormitory  activities  and  in  their  spirit  of  help¬ 
fulness  and  cooperation.  Most  students  return  year  after  year  to  the 
dormitory  until  they  finish  their  courses.  Although  cheaper  places  of 
accommodation  are  available,  they  consistently  prefer  the  dormitories. 
Parents,  both  evangelical  and  non-evangelical,  are  eager  to  send  their 
children  to  the  dormitories.  A  few  dormitories  only  are  reported  not 
filled,  and  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  supervision.  In 
most  dormitories,  rooms  are  too  few  to  accommodate  those  who  seek 
admittance. 

4.  Religious  education  in  the  dormitories.  The  religious  program 
in  these  centers  is  in  most  instances  correlated  closely  with  the  local 
church  activities.  This  is  the  more  true  in  those  churches  where 
student  centers  are  established.  Several  cases  are  reported  where  the 
dormitory  group  has  been  brought  almost  in  its  entirety  into  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  student  center.  The  dormitories  have  regular  worship 
periods.  In  some,  daily  chapel  attendance  is  required,  as  is  attendance 
at  Sunday  and  week-day  preaching  services.  Bible  study  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  leaders’  life  training  classes  are  encouraged.  A  three-year 

^dormitory  course  has  been  outlined  by  Methodist  leaders.  A  series  of 
special  short  courses,  Outline  Studies  in  Ethics  and  Morals,  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  has  been  extensively  used.  Through  their  religious 
programs,  the  dormitories  are  successful  in  breaking  down  prejudice 
and  building  a  wholesome  religious  atmosphere  for  evangelism.  They 
are  unquestionably  a  vital  adjunct  to  the  general  evangelization  pro¬ 
gram.  Quite  a  number  of  students  become  church  members  while 
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residing  in  dormitories.  Even  those  who  do  not  unite  with  the  church 
make  great  advances  in  tolerance  and  broadmindedness.  Some  full¬ 
time  Christian  workers  have  come  out  of  these  centers. 

Program  ^ 

1.  Objectives  of  dormitory  work.  That  all  possible  values  shall 
be  realized,  it  is  necessary  that  the  responsible  leaders  look  upon  the 
dormitory  not  merely  as  a  rooming  and  boarding  house,  but  as  a 
center  for  religious  education.  As  such,  the  aim  is: 

a.  To  deepen  the  religious  life  of  students  who  come  to  the 
dormitory  as  Christians; 

b.  To  bring  to  a  decision  for  Christ  those  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  known  Him  as  their  Savior; 

c.  To  train  young  people  for  leadership  and  teaching  in  the 

church ; 

d.  To  train  young  people  for  a  high  type  of  Christian  cit¬ 
izenship; 

e.  To  provide  a  clean,  orderly,  friendly  Christian  home  for 

students. 

2,  Guiding  principles  for  the  administration  of  dormitories.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  administration  of  dormitories.  The 
crucial  point  is  supervision.  Other  things  being  equal,  dormitory  leaders 
who  are  Filipinos  are  to  be  preferred.  First  consideration  should  be 
given  to  securing  leaders  who  have  ability  to  manage  efficiently  the 
dormitory  life  of  the  students,  organizing  the  religious  activities  and 
manifesting  sympathy  with  the  student  point  of  view.  Dormitories 
should  receive  direct  supervision  from  the  Mission  through  a  Confer¬ 
ence  or  District  appointee;  they  should  not  be  wholly  turned  over  to 
the  private  management  of  individuals.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  following  principles  of  administration: 

a.  Christian  residents  should  be  in  such  proportion  as  to 
make  possible  maintaining  a  Christian  atmosphere.  While  the  exact 
proportion  may  not  be  fixed,  if  possible  more  than  one-half  of  those  ac¬ 
cepted  as  residents  should  be  evangelical  Christians. 

b.  The  rules  governing  residence  should  be  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  shown  to  all  applicants,  that  no  misunderstanding  may  later 
arise.  Rules  governing  rate  and  time  of  payment  of  fees,  light,  and 
schedules,  and  church  and  chapel  attendance  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  at  time  of  admission. 

c.  Student  government  and  the  honor  system  should  be  used. 

d.  Strict  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
keeping  all  rooms  and  other  parts  of  the  building  neat  and  clean. 

e.  In  girls’  dormitories,  chaperonage  should  be  governed  by 
community  customs  and  special  requests  of  parents. 


1  This  program  outline  was  developed  in  the  Interdenominational  Conference  on  Religious 
Education  held  in  Manila  in  March,  1929. 
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3.  Program  of  dormitory  activities.  A  carefully  planned  and  at¬ 
tractively  presented  dormitory  program  should  be  developed.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  that  this  schedule  is  not  too  crowded.  Such 
a  schedule  should  have  place  for  activities  mentioned  herewith; 

a.  Daily  chapel  or  devotional  services  of  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Student  initiative  and  participation  in  conducting  the  serv¬ 
ices  should  be  provided.  As  a  rule,  required  attendance  should  be  en¬ 
forced. 

b.  Voluntary  prayer  groups  should  be  formed,  meeting  in 
students’  rooms,  under  supervision. 

c.  Personal  workers’  groups  should  be  organized,  the  mem¬ 
bers  selected  with  care  and  trained  in  intensive  personal  work. 

d.  Courses  in  Bible  study  should  be  offered  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  classes  meeting  daily  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  possibly  longer.  Non-residents  should  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  these  groups. 

e.  Courses  for  training  in  leadership  should  be  offered  at  in¬ 
tervals,  classes  preferably  meeting  on  Sunday,  in  church  school,  or  daily 
for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Personal  attention  should  be  given  to  enlisting 
for  membership  in  these  classes  young  men  and  women  who  give 
promise  of  excelling  in  leadership. 

f.  Social  and  recreational  events  should  be  planned  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals.  An  attractive  program  of  socials  will  go  far  toward  the 
elimination  of  desire  to  attend  dances  of  questionable  nature. 

g.  Lectures  and  open  forums  on  vital  subjects  should  be  oc¬ 
casionally  or  regularly  conducted.  Social  purity  talks  should  be  given 
by  competent  persons.  Talks  on  good  manners  and  right  conduct  should 
be  included  in  the  program. 

h.  Courses  in  household  arts  should  be  offered  in  girls’  dor¬ 
mitories. 

i.  Civic  activities  should  be  encouraged,  including  participa¬ 
tion  in  Red  Cross,  anti-tuberculosis,  and  thrift  campaign  drives. 

j.  Dormitories  may  be  used  as  social  centers  for  wholesome 
recreational  activities  and  as  meeting  places  for  various  student  organi¬ 
zations.  There  should  be  additional  social  life  in  which  the  students 
may  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  one  another. 

k.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  planning  the  students’  religious 
activities,  that  their  participation  and  leadership  in  local  churches  does 
not  cripple  or  in  any  measure  inhibit  local  initiative. 

4.  Number  of  dormitories.  The  evangelical  forces  should  main¬ 
tain  at  least  one  girls’  dormitory  in  each  high  school  center,  under  the 
direction  of  a  full-time  woman  worker  qualified  by  character  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  her  task;  and,  also,  one  boys’  dormitory,  where  possible 
with  a  qualified  full-time  married  couple,  or,  at  least,  a  full-time  single 
man  in  charge. 


XI.  WORSHIP 


Survey 

1.  Emphasis  upon  worship  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  religious 
education  of  local  churches.  A  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  place  and  im¬ 
portance  of  worship  in  religious  education  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
survey.  Ministers  are  more  concerned  with  the  preaching  of  sermons 
than  leading  their  people  in  an  experience  of  worship.  Worship  has 
not  had  the- attention  it  deserves,  either  in  Christian  family  life  or  in 
the  services  and  programs  of  the  local  churches.  This  is  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people.  One  of  the 
causes  probably  is  reaction  from  the  ultra-formalism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  people  often  do  not  realize  that  our  services  are 
not  merely  public  meetings.  Talking  in  services  gives  the  impression  of 
lack  of  reverence.  Where  beautiful  worship  services  have  been  develop¬ 
ed  there  have  been  uplifting  experiences  and  expressions  of  delight. 
Some  missionaries  have  failed  to  encourage  beauty  and  ritual  in  wor¬ 
ship,  thinking  that  these  smack  of  Roman  formalism  and  are  therefore 
anathema. 

2.  Provision  in  present  practice  for  training  children  and  young 
people  in  worship. 

a.  Almost  no  special  provision  is  made  in  the  program  of 
the  church  for  training  children  and  young  people  in  worship.  Worship 
services  are  conducted  for  adults  in  a  fashion  that  holds  no  special  ap¬ 
peal  or  interest  for  children  and  very  little  for  young  people.  They  join 
in  the  singing  but  appear  unconcerned  with  other  parts  of  the  service. 
On  some  occasions  children  recite  Bible  verses.  Young  people  are  some¬ 
times  asked  to  furnish  special  music. 

b.  There  are  a  few  Junior  churches  in  which  nearly  all  wor¬ 
ship  elements  are  included  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  service.  These 
Junior  Churches  are  experimental,  and  somewhat  spasmodic  in  program. 

c.  Many  Sunday  schools  that  cannot  have  completely  sep¬ 
arate  services  for  the  children’s  departments  make  provision  for  simple 
worship  services  in  class  groups. 

3.  Situation  affecting  family  worship  and  religious  education  in 
the  home  of  Christians.  Comparatively  few  families  observe  regular 
family  worship.  Few  fail,  however,  to  give  thanks  before  eating.  Pov¬ 
erty  in  a  strong  deterrent  to  family  worship,  for  mothers  and  fathers 
are  frequently  at  work  from  the  earliest  morning  hours  until  late  eve¬ 
ning.  Some  devout  Christians  thus  cannot  make  systematic  worship 
plans  for  their  homes.  Among  people  in  more  fortunate  circumstances 
negligence  is  a  cause  of  lack  of  home  worship.  Also,  materials  and  wor¬ 
ship  suggestions  for  the  home  are  lacking. 
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Program 

1.  Development  of  interest  in  worship.  In  order  to  develop  more 
intelligent  ideas  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  worship,  simple,  helpful 
articles  on  the  subject  should  be  published  in  the  church  periodicals. 
Reprints  of  significant  articles  may  be  distributed  among  church  mem¬ 
bers.  In  addition  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  unit  on  Worship  and 
Training  of  the  Devotional  Life  as  a  part  of  the  Standard  Training 
Course,  a  popular  course  of  lectures  or  addresses  should  be  given  in 
Workers’  Institutes.  Source  materials  may  be  found  in  the  following 
books:  Weigle  and  Tweedy,  “Training  the  Devotional  Life;”  Kennedy 
and  Meyer,  “Training  the  Devotional  Life;”  Baker,  “The  Worship  of 
a  Little  Child;”  Blashfield,  “Worship  Training  for  Primary  Children;” 
Baldwin,  “Worship  and  Training  for  Juniors;”  and  in  periodicals,  the 
International  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  and  the  Elementary 
Magazine. 

2.  Suggestive  worship  programs.  Suggestive  worship  programs 
for  the  children’s  and  young  people’s  departments  of  the  Sunday 
schools  should  be  issued  in  convenient  form  for  general  circulation. 
Such  programs,  through  serving  as  models,  will  help  create  ideals.  The 
series  should  include  programs  for  special  occasions,  such  as  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter.  These  latter  should  include  suggestions  on  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  church  for  special  occasions.  While  decorations  should 
be  in  keeping  with  Filipino  ideas  of  beauty,  it  is  urged  that  tropical 
plants  and  flowers  be  used  far  more  than  paper  flowers  and  crepe  paper. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  occasional 
or  frequent  change  of  decorations  as  over  against  the  common  practice 
of  allowing  decorations  to  remain  unchanged  indefinitely.  Some  mate¬ 
rials  for  children’s  worship,  correlated  with  the  Closely  Graded  Church 
School  Courses,  may  be  found  in  the  two  books:  Perkins,  “Worship 
Guide  for  Primary  Superintendents;”  and  Jones,  “Worship  Guide  for 
Junior  Superintendents.” 

3.  Improved  churches  as  an  aid  to  worship.  Few  of  our  church 
buildings  are  conducive  to  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  worship.  Many 
of’ them  are  unnecessarily  crude  and  ugly.  As  a  starting  point  in  the 
right  direction  churches  should  provide  a  bulletin  board  for  hymn  num¬ 
bers.  This  will  tend  to  influence  pastors  to  choose  hymns  in  advance 
of  the  services  and  will  contribute  to  good  order.  The  Philippine  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Religious  Education  might  include  in  its  stock  a  suitable  bulle¬ 
tin  board,  a  Philippine  product,  that  can  be  supplied  at  nominal  expense. 

4.  Improvement  of  worship  by  the  pastors.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  training  of  ministers  in  the  spirit,  content,  and  forms  of 
worship.  Pastors  should  be  urged  to  cultivate  an  increased  interest  in 
worship  on  the  part  of  their  congregations,  and  to  seek  to  create  and 
maintain  more  of  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  worship  in  all  church  serv¬ 
ices. 


XII.  TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  AND  TEACHING 


Survey 

1.  Sources  of  supply  for  local  church  and  Sunday-school  leaders 
and  teachers.  The  present  supply  of  teachers  and  leaders  is  recruited 
principally  from  teacher  training  classes;  young  people’s  classes  in  the 
Sunday  schools;  and  the  Bible  Training  Schools. 

2.  Standard  of  qualifications.  There  is  no  clearly  defined  stand¬ 
ard  of  qualification  required  for  local  church  workers  and  teachers. 
Some  of  the  qualities  expected  are:  church  membership;  faithful  attend¬ 
ance  at  Sunday  school;  interest  in  the  church;  knowledge  of  the  Bible; 
desire  to  teach;  available  time  for  church  work;  attractiveness  of  per¬ 
sonality. 

3.  Proportion  of  women  Sunday-school  teachers.  Approximately 
one-half.  In  adult  classes,  teachers  are  mostly  men.  In  the  children’s 
departments  almost  all  are  women. 

4.  Extent  to  which  public  school  teachers  are  teaching  in  the 
Sunday  schools.  Public  school  teachers  teaching  in  the  Sunday  schools 
are  few.  The  number  depends  on  the  locality  and  upon  the  pastoral 
leadership.  The  Student  Church  Sunday  school  in  Manila  is  exceptional 
in  the  number  of  public  school  teachers. 

5.  Ways  and  means  used  in  local  churches  for  training  leaders 
and  teachers.  Some  churches  maintain  teacher  training  classes.  Many 
have  weekly  teachers’  meetings.  Correspondence  courses  are  used,  and 
some  institutes  held.  In  many  cases  the  training  is  limited  to  a  short 
teachers’  meeting  just  preceding  the  Sunday-school  session  when  the 
lesson  is  reviewed  rather  hurriedly  and  with  an  attendance  too  often 
very  limited. 

6.  Interdenominational  agencies  for  the  training  of  leaders  and 
teachers.  The  Y.iM.C.A.;  Y.W.C.A.;  W.C.T.U. ;  and  the  Philippine 
Council  of  Religious  Education  each  is  doing  something  in  training. 

7.  Institutional  agencies  for  training  teachers  and  leaders.  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Manila;  Harris  Memorial  Training  School,  Ma¬ 
nila;  Mary  Brown  Townsend  Memorial  Training  School,  Lingayen. 

8.  Standard  Training  Schools  and  Institutes.  The  Standard 
Training  School  as  developed  in  the  United  States  has  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  Philippines  with  success.  Conditions  of  credit  are 
as  follows:  (a)  approved  text-book;  (b)  attendance  at  ten  sessions  as 
a  minimum;  (c)  not  less  than  ten  hours  of  preparation;  (d)  three  pa¬ 
pers  on  assigned  topics  of  not  less  than  200  words  each,  or  a  thorough 
written  examination. 

9.  Standard  Training  Course.  The  Standard  Training  Course 
has  been  vigorously  promoted,  in  cooperation  with  the  Philippine  Coun- 
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cil  of  Religious  Education,  in  practically  the  same  form  as  that  used  in 
the  United  States.  Courses  offered  include:  Child  Study;  Principles  of 
Teaching;  Old  Testament  Introduction;  New  Testament  Introduction; 
Life  of  Christ;  Church  School  Organization  and  Administration;  Wor¬ 
ship  Training;  Church  Membership;  Message  and  Program  of  the 
Christian  Church;  Stewardship  and  Evangelism;  Specialization  Courses 
covering  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  church  school.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  units  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation,  with  at 
least  three  months  of  practice  teaching.  The  graduate  receives  a  di¬ 
ploma.  Recognition  services  are  held  annually  in  Manila  and  other 
student  centers  which,  in  addition  to  their  primary  function,  stimulate 
interest  and  lead  to  additional  enrollments.  Since  1922,  when  the  three- 
year  course  of  teacher  training  was  started,  the  Philippine  Council  of 
Religious  Education  has  issued  1,100  certificates  with  a  total  of  24,- 
280  credits.  More  than  half  of  the  work  is  among  Methodists. 

10.  Correspondence  Course.  Courses  by  correspondence  have 
been  offered  by  the  Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education  and  have 
demonstrated  their  value.  In  numerous  situations  where  classes  and 
training  institutes  were  not  possible  earnest,  ambitious  workers  have 
received  guidance  and  a  considerable  degree  of  training  through  corre¬ 
spondence  study.  Requirements:  (a)  approved  text-book;  (b)  a  writ¬ 
ten  report  on  each  chapter  based  upon  textbook  study,  answering  ques¬ 
tions  supplied  by  the  Council;  (c)  a  written  examination  at  the  close 
of  study  of  each  text-book  unit. 

11.  Conventions  as  means  of  creating  interest  in  leadership  and 
teaching.  Many  provinces  hold  annual  interdenominational  Sunday- 
school  conventions.  In  Manila  a  biennial  national  convention  has  been 
held  for  the  past  ten  years.  closing  feature  of  these  conventions  is  a 
teacher  training  recognition  and  graduation  service.  These  conventions 
have  been  an  important  means  of  developing  interest  in  Sunday  school 
leadership. 


Program 

1.  Development  of  a  teaching  ministry.  We  must  look  increas¬ 
ingly  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  not  only  to  supply  knowledge 
of  subject  matter  but  also,  through  emphasis  upon  laboratory  and  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  to  develop  skill  in  the  method  and  techniques  of 
teaching. 

2.  Higher  standard  of  qualification.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
securing  a  larger  proportion  of  men  teachers  for  boys’  classes.  A  need 
exists,  likewise,  for  well  qualified  women  teachers  for  girls’  and  women’s 
classes.  Search  should  be  made  in  local  communities  for  well  trained 
professional  people  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
schools.  Among  the  Filipinos  there  are  many  lawyers;  some  of  whom 
as  well  as  other  professionally  trained  people,  should  be  drawn  into  the 
teaching  staffs  of  the  local  churches,  providing  they  are  men  of  sterling 
Christian  character. 
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3.  Agencies  oj  Training: 

a.  Standard  Training  Schools.  The  ten-day  Standard  Train¬ 
ing  School  is  the  approved  agency  for  the  administration  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Training  Course.  It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  effective  agency  for 
the  training  of  lay  leaders  and  teachers.  There  should  be  a  gradually 
increasing  number  of  these  schools.  A  desirable  goal  is:  one  Standard 
Training  School  each  year  in  each  district. 

b.  Demonstration  and  practice.  Practice  schools  should  be 
established,  as  one  form  of  Training  School,  where  teachers  may, 
through  observation  and  practice,  learn  new  methods,  and  improve  those 
already  used.  Such  a  practice  school  is  held  annually  in  Ilocos  Sur  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening  of  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  This  school 
takes  the  form  of  a  ten-day  institute.  In  April,  1930,  sixty-six  young 
people  were  enrolled.  The  plan  followed  was  to  hold  in  the  morning 
one  day’s  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  session,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
the  following  day’s  session;  thus  covering  four  week’s  vacation  school 
work  in  ten  days.  “All  of  those  enrolled  made  the  handwork,  kept  the 
notebooks,  drew  the  maps,  learned  all  the  Bible  verses,  and  did  for 
themselves  all  of  the  work  that  the  children  were  to  do  later.  In  ad¬ 
dition  all  included  in  their  plan  books  descriptions  of  methods  for 
applying  the  lessons.  All  were  graded  and  marked.” 

c.  Training  classes  in  Sunday  schools  and  in  dormitories  or 
student  centers.  These  also  are  of  proven  value  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  very  largely  increased  in  number. 

d.  Correspondence  courses.  The  use  of  correspondence 
courses  should  be  increased  and  extended.  They  may  be  made  the 
means  of  reaching  many  isolated  workers.  In  accord  with  the  newer 
emphasis  in  education  the  courses  should  be  made  to  center  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  encountered  by  the  students  in  the  actual  process  of 
teaching,  with  text-books  and  reference  books  used  as  sources  of  im¬ 
mediate  help  in  solving  problems. 

e.  Training  through  supervision.  Both  in  education  and  re¬ 
ligious  education  increasing  stress  is  being  placed  upon  supervision  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  means  of  training.  To  be  effective,  a 
high  degree  of  skill  is  required  in  those  who  are  to  exercise  supervision. 
Within  the  limits  of  personnel  available  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
supervision.  Members  of  the  religious  education  staff  should  spend  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  time  in  the  field  in  close  contact  with  of¬ 
ficers  and  teachers  with  the  definite  purpose  of  improving  their  work 
through  supervision.  As  the  Educational  Survey  of  the  Philippines  re¬ 
peatedly  emphasizes,  supervision  should  not  be  interpreted  merely  in 
terms  of  inspection.  It  should  involve  sympathetic  understanding,  guid¬ 
ance  in  problem  solving,  and  demonstration. 

4.  Requirements  for  Standard  Training  Schools. 

a.  There  should  be  required,  before  the  awarding  of  a  di¬ 
ploma  signifying  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  passing  of  twelve 
subject  units  to  which  have  been  devoted  not  less  than  ten  periods  of 
fifty  minutes  each.  Of  these  twelve  units,  five  should  be  required  and 
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three  elective.  Of  the  nine  required  units,  six  should  be  general  units 
and  three  specialization  units. 

b.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  lack  of  sufficient  study  of  the 
textbooks  by  the  pupils  in  the  Standard  Training  Schools,  institutes, 
and  local  classes.  An  hour  of  study  for  each  class  period  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  Supervised  teaching  should  also  be  required,  the  diploma  not 
to  be  given  until  at  least  six  months  of  supervised  teaching  has  been 
done  in  the  local  church,  a  certificate  of  this  teaching  signed  by  the 
pastor  or  supervising  teacher  to  be  sent  to  the  central  office. 

5.  Standard  Training  Course.  In  general  outline,  the  Standard 
Training  Course,  as  used  for  a  number  of  years,  is  approved.  However, 
since  the  back-ground  and  needs  of  Filipino  lay  leaders  and  teachers 
are  different  from  those  of  American  students  of  the  course  certain 
changes  are  required: 

a.  Additional  course  units.  More  help  is  needed  on  interpre¬ 
tation  and  teaching  of  the  Bible.  A  course  on  method  in  teaching  the 
Bible  and  a  course  on  Christian  missions  should  be  included  as  re¬ 
quired  subjects.  To  provide  for  this,  the  total  number  of  lesson  units 
should  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

b.  Specialization  groups.  There  are  certain  distinctive  groups 
of  workers  in  the  Philippines.  In  addition  to  provision  for  broad  spe¬ 
cialization,  providing  training  for  children’s  workers  and  workers  with 
young  people,  a  need  has  been  expressed  for  courses  planned  especially 
for  teachers  of  English-speaking  professional  and  business  men.  Spe¬ 
cial  help  is  also  needed  by  those  who  are  working  with  dialect-speaking 
adults. 

c.  Levels  of  training.  Conditions  require  that  training  shall 
be  offered  on  more  than  one  academic  level.  While  the  educational 
qualifications  of  our  lay  leaders  and  teachers  is  gradually  improving 
there  will  be  for  years  many  teachers  and  leaders  in  our  evangelical 
churches  who  have  had  only  very  limited  educational  opportunity. 
Three  types  or  levels  of  training  should  be  offered:  (a)  For  those  who 
have  not  had  more  than  Intermediate  School  preparation,  (b)  For 
High  School  graduates.  This  should  include  supplementary,  or  grad¬ 
uate  units,  for  those  who  have  previously  completed  the  more  elemen¬ 
tary  course,  (c)  For  dialect-speaking  leaders  and  teachers.  This  differs 
not  so  much  in  level  as  in  the  fact  that  it  is  offered  in  the  vernaculars. 

d.  Text-books  required.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that 
most  of  the  text-books  now  in  use,  produced  in  America,  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  high  school  student,  for  lack  of  the  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  assumed  by  the  text-book  writers.  More  simple 
and  detailed  text-books,  with  more  illustrative  material,  and  more  ac¬ 
tual  life  situations,  are  required.  Certain  of  these  should  be  original 
text-books,  while  others  may  be  adapted.  For  the  present,  text-books 
now  in  use  should  be  continued,  with  the  substitution  as  soon  as  they 
are  produced,  of  the  original  and  adapted  texts. 

e.  Most  urgent  needs.  It  is  recognized  that  not  all  textbooks 
needed  can  be  immediately  produced.  Those  most  urgently  needed  are: 
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(a)  A  text-book  on  “The  Pupil”  based  in  part  on  the  results  of  original 
child  study  in  the  Philippines,  (b)  Organization  and  Administration 
of  the  Church  School,  with  the  peculiar  situations  existent  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  taken  into  consideration  in  the  writing,  (c)  Message  and  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Christian  Religion,  written  with  the  social  and  religious 
inheritance  and  traditions  of  the  Filipino  people  in  mind,  and  presenting 
the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  local  situations,  (d)  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Teaching,  with  large  recognition  of  the  project  principle,  with 
projects  suggested  that  are  possible  under  existing  conditions  in  the 
Philippines.  In  the  dialects  there  are  immediate  needs  for  text-books  on 
Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Church  School,  Worship,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Teaching,  and  Pupil  Study. 

6.  Establishment  of  demonstration  centers.  (See  page  38).  In 
each  District  there  should  be  at  least  one  church  school  developed  as  a 
model  school  and  demonstration  center  where  teachers  and  leaders  may 
observe  the  practical  use  of  the  best  methods  and  materials.  Such  a 
demonstration  center  may  be  made  an  effective  means  of  acquainting 
teachers  and  leaders  with  good  practice,  and  creating  an  interest  in  and 
desire  for  better  preparation  for  teaching. 


XIII.  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


1.  Harris  Memorial  Training  School,  Manila 

2.  Mary  Brown  Townsend  Memorial  Training  School,  Lin  gay  en 

3.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Manila 

Survey 

1.  Length  of  course.  Harris  Memorial,  a  three-year  course  of  nine 
months  each  year;  Mary  Brown  Townsend  Memorial  Training  School, 
three  years  of  six  months  each  year.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
three  years  of  nine  months  each  for  students  who  are  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  who  have  also  completed  a  three-year  pre-theological  or 
college  course.  The  Seminary  also  offers  a  shorter  course,  three  years, 
for  high  school  graduates. 

2.  Proportion  of  required  and  elective  courses.  Practically  all 
courses  offered  are  required  courses. 

3.  Courses  offered  in  religious  education.  A  department  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  was  established  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1915.  Harris  Memorial  offers  the  Standard  Training  Course.  Mary 
Brown  Townsend  Memorial  Training  School  offers  no  work  in  religious 
education  other  than  Bible  courses. 

4.  Provision  for  observation,  practice,  and  supervised  teaching. 
At  Harris  IMemorial  provision  is  made  for  observation,  practice,  and 
supervised  teaching;  there  is  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the 
school.  Each  student  in  the  senior  class  is  assigned  to  some  church 
for  work  in  the  church  school  on  Sunday.  Juniors  and  freshman  are  sent 
to  observe  or  to  act  as  substitutes  in  teaching.  Ttie  worK  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  is  supervised  from  the  school  by  a  missionary  teacher  and  her  as¬ 
sistant.  Week-day  classes  are  held  in  Manila  on  Friday  afternoon  after 
public  school  hours.  Every  student  is  assigned  to  this  work.  This  also 
is  supervised.  A  training  class  is  held  at  the  school  where  the  lesson  for 
Sunday  is  taught  by  one  of  the  pupils.  At  the  Mary  Brown  Townsend 
Memorial  Training  School,  some  practice  teaching  is  provided  in  pri¬ 
mary  classes  of  the  Sunday  school. 

5.  Attempts  through  experimentation  to  relate  the  training  schools 
intimately  to  social  conditions  and  needs  of  definite  types  of  com¬ 
munities. 

a.  The  text-books  in  use  in  Civics  contain  some  discussion  of 
social  problems.  As  pupils  come  from  their  vacations,  they  bring  back 
questions  regarding  local  problems,  which  are  discussed  to  some  extent 
in  the  classes.  Pupils  study  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  practical  nursing. 
The  Harris  Memorial  students  visit  social  service  centers,  the  Manila 
puericulture  center,  and  do  some  work  in  the  dispensaries  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rehabilitation  service  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
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6.  Extent  to  which  the  Leadership  Training  Schools  are  training 
lay  leaders  and  teachers  for  the  churches.  The  principal  of  Harris  Me¬ 
morial  Training  School  states:  “Graduates  of  Harris  Memorial  are 
pledged  to  give  service  for  the  length  of  time  they  receive  schooling. 
Many  serve  beyond  this  time.  They  are  assigned  to  churches  as  deacon¬ 
esses  and  pastors’  assistants,  to  promote  religious  education  and  help 
in  social  work.  We  have  seventy  graduates  serving  as  deaconesses; 
many  others  are  pastors  wives;  one  is  dean  of  a  dormitory;  and  an¬ 
other  is  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  delinquent  girls.”  The  principal  of 
the  Mary  Brown  Townsend  Memorial  Training  School  says:  “Most  of 
our  graduates  become  Bible  women.  They  especially  work  with  the 
Junior  Leagues  and  the  Sunday  schools.  They  visit  much  from  house 
to  house.  Some  of  them  are  in  charge  of  circuits  as  pastors, — super¬ 
vising  the  exhorters,  preaching,  and  opening  up  new  centers.” 

Program 

1.  Improved  teaching  materials.  Consideration  of  present  cur¬ 
ricula  reveals  a  need  for  teaching  materials  more  closely  related  to  the 
customs,  conditions,  and  needs  of  Filipino  life.  A  more  thorough  study 
of  Filipino  children  and  of  their  life  situations  is  required, — these  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  teaching  procedures  which  will  help  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  actual  experiences  of  children  and  young  people. 

2.  Teaching  method.  The  consensus  of  opinion  prevails  that 
most  of  the  courses  now  given  are  too  theoretical,  with  the  result  that 
students  going  out  into  the  fields  are  at  a  loss  in  attempting  to  apply 
the  principles  they  have  studied.  The  project  principle  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  teaching,  students  being  required  to  deal  with  actual  situations. 
In  addition,  a  year,  if  possible,  or  six  months  as  a  minimum,  of  prac¬ 
tice  should  be  included,  this  practice  work  to  be  a  deciding  factor  in  the 
awarding  of  a  diploma.  Wherever  the  Standard  Training  Course  is  used 
in  the  schools  the  teacher  should  plan  for  laboratory  or  practice  work 
in  each  subject. 

3.  Age-group  specialization.  Inasmuch  as,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  workers  must  serve  all  groups  from  children  to  adults,  students 
should  receive  some  definite  training  for  work  with  each  age  group, — 
children,  young  people,  and  adults. 

4.  Short-term  courses.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  lay 
workers  who  cannot  pursue  a  complete  training  school  course.  Local 
churches  are  greatly  in  need  of  leaders  and  teachers.  In  order  that  the 
training  schools  may  help  in  the  training  of  the  much  needed  workers, 
each  school  should  provide  a  short-term  course  offering  from  six  months 
to  one  year  of  intensive  training.  Those  admitted  to  this  course  should 
be  limited  in  number,  and  very  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
terest,  ability,  and  consecration. 

5.  Higher  academic  level.  There  is  an  increasing  consciousness 
of  need  for  thoroughly  trained  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  We 
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must  look  to  our  leadership  training  schools  to  meet  this  need.  As 
rapidly  as  conditions  permit,  the  standards  and  academic  level  of  the 
training  schools  should  be  gradually  raised. 

6.  Training  of  ministers  in  children’s  work.  The  survey  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  failure  of  pastors  in  many  instances  to  minister  effectively 
in  religious  work  with  children.  In  order  to  remedy  this  situation  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  should  offer  at  least  one  required  course  in 
principles  and  methods  of  children’s  work.  Supervised  practice  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  preaching  to  children  should  be  a  part  of  this  course.  . 

7.  Training  in  service.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  teachers  of 
the  Leadership  Training  Schools  to  study  while  in  service.  That  they 
may  have  opportunity  for  advanced  training  and  growth,  a  Summer 
School  should  be  established,  preferably  interdenominational,  for 
teachers  and  other  leaders  who  may  be  recommended  for  graduate 
study.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  graduate  work  in  religious  ed¬ 
ucation  departments  of  Universities  in  the  United  States  for  a  carefully 
selected  few  mature  teachers.  Such  graduate  study  is  a  necessity  for 
some  who  shall  become  the  trainers  of  teachers.  Every  teacher  should 
be  in  intimate  touch  with  field  conditions.  It  is  therefore  advisable  that 
opportunity  be  offered  teachers  to  acquire  field  experience. 


XIV.  PLANNING  AND  PREPARATION  OF  CURRICULA 

The  word  “curriculum”  is  variously  used.  To  many  “curriculum 
of  religious  education”  means  simply  a  course  of  study,  a  series  of  “les¬ 
sons”  to  be  studied  and  “learned.”  In  the  thought  of  not  a  few  it  is 
limited  to  materials  for  the  teaching  and  study  of  the  Bible.  Others 
think  of  the  term  as  including  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  growing 
tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  conceive  curriculum  much  more 
broadly.  .4  representative  interdenominational  group  of  Christian  lead¬ 
ers  with  responsibility  for  formulating  curricula  for  use  of  the  evangel¬ 
ical  Churches  have  agreed  upon  this  statement:  “The  curriculum  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  activities  which  lead  the  learner  into  control  of  life 
experience  in  terms  of  Christian  living,  together  with  the  method,  ma¬ 
terial,  and  other  means  which  are  essential  to  the  achievement  of  this 
end.”  In  this  statement,  the  Bible  is  of  course  included  under  material 
essential  to  the  end  of  leading  the  learner  into  control  of  life  experience 
in  terms  of  Christian  living,  but  so  also  are  other  materials.  Even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  in  this  definition  the  primary  emphasis  has 
-shifted  from  materials  to  activities,  and  the  term  is  widened  to  include 
not  only  both  of  these  but  method  also  and  other  means. 

Survey 

1.  Teaching  materials  in  use.  Particulars  have  been  given  under 
preceding  divisions.  Uniform  lessons  are  used  in  most  of  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  many  situations  the  same  lessons 
are  used  by  children  and  adults.  The  materials  in  use  do  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Filipino  people,  as  there  has  been  retained,  even  in  the 
cases  where  materials  have  been  translated  and  adapted,  a  background 
of  social  conditions,  economic  conditions,  moral  problems,  and  religious 
situations  unmistakably  American,  whereas  in  the  Philippines  all  are 
different.  There  is  acute  need  for  more  and  better  teaching  materials 
for  all  grades.  Especially  for  the  elementary  grades  is  the  need  very 
great,  particularly  for  pupils’  materials.  The  only  materials  in  the  ver¬ 
naculars  are  for  teachers. 

2.  Materials  produced  in  the  Philippines: 

a.  In  1916  a  brief  pamphlet  of  “Teachers’  Instructions”  on 
the  first  year  Primary  course  of  the  International  Graded  Lessons  was 
prepared  and  printed  in  English.  The  pamphlet  was  an  adaptation  of 
the  Teachers’  Manual  published  in  the  United  States.  The  teacher  was 
expected  to  study  in  English  and  tell  the  stories  in  dialect  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Circulation  was  very  limited  and  the  enterprise  proceeded  no 
further. 

b.  In  1923  a  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  was  formed  to  make  a  study  of  conditions  and  needs.  This  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  upon  the  preparation  of  group  graded  lessons  following 
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the  lesson  outlines  prepared  in  the  United  States  by  the  International 
Lesson  Committee.  Plans  were  made  to  prepare  a  three-year  undated 
cycle  of  lessons  for  the  Primary  and  Junior  groups.  Publication  thus 
far  has  been  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  Tagalog,  Ilocano,  and  Pam- 
panga  dialects.  Plans  involve  extending  the  publication  to  include  all 
major  dialects.  These  materials  are  for  teachers  only;  there  are  no  cor¬ 
responding  materials  for  pupils.  For  the  most  part  the  materials  are 
translations,  with  limited  adaptation.  They  contain  very  few  pictures 
and  maps. 

c.  Some  special  courses  in  English  in  brief  pamphlet  form 
have  been  published  during  the  past  four  years  under  the  title,  “Studies 
in  Ethics  and  Morals.”  Vacation  School  materials  have  been  rewritten 
and  adapted  from  materials  in  English.  In  1926  a  mimeographed  Va¬ 
cation  Primary  Manual  was  issued,  containing  twenty-four  programs 
with  instructions  for  use.  A  second-year  Primary  Manual  was  issued 
in  1927,  and  similar  courses  have  been  prepared  for  first-year  kinder¬ 
garten,  third-year  primary,  and  two  years  of  Junior  work.  The  plan  is 
to  have  a  three-year  cycle  of  Vacation  School  material  for  each  of  the 
Kindergarten,  Primary,  and  Junior  age-groups. 

3.  Problem  of  indigenous  curricula.  Neither  widespread  nor 
strong  conviction  on  the  need  for  indigenous  curricula  exists  in  the 
Philippines  at  the  present  time.  (See  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Manila,  March  25-28,  1929,  page  7).  Neither  is  there 
a  general  disposition  to  interpret  “indigenous”  in  thorough  terms.  Some 
seem  to  consider  that  the  mere  publication  of  materials  in  the  dialect 
of  a  particular  language  group  constitutes  indigenous  curricula. 

4.  The  problem  of  language.  The  language  problem  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  extremely  complicated  and  difficult.  Its  final  solution  cannot  be 
foreseen.  The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  to  make  English 
the  common  language  of  the  Islands.  All  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
is  in  English,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  English  is  the  language  of 
commercial  intercourse.  On  the  other  hand  very  few  of  the  people  use 
English  in  their  homes.  Most  of  the  preaching  is  in  dialect.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  Sunday-school  teaching  is  in  dialect.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Survey  states  that  “eighty-two  per  cent  of  all  public  school 
pupils  are  in  the  first  four  grades;”  that  “in  the  great  body  of  present- 
day  schools,  the  present  methods  of  teaching  reading  are  so  deficient 
that  children  have  so  little  skill  in  reading  English  on  leaving  school 
that  there  is  little  of  a  functional  control  over  the  language  in  adult 
life;”  and  that  “the  children  in  most  schools  receive  very  little  training 
in  getting  meaning  from  the  printed  page.”  Over  against  these  facts 
must  be  placed  the  consideration  that  dependable  data  on  reading  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  various  dialects  does  not  exist.  Agreement  is  recorded  on  the 
following: 

a.  English-speaking  classes  in  Sunday  schools  are  constantly 
growing  in  number  and  in  popularity.  It  is  practically  certain  that  this 
growth  will  continue. 
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b.  Although  in  the  future  the  use  of  dialects  may  decrease, 
yet  at  the  present  time  and  for  years  to  come  they  must  be  used  if  we 
hope  to  influence  the  children,  young  people,  and  adults  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  This  use  of  dialects  applies  both  to  preaching  and  teach¬ 
ing  and  to  printed  materials  as  well. 

c.  Dialect  materials  are  required  in  all  of  the  vernaculars  in 
which  we  are  maintaining  preaching  and  Sunday-school  teaching,  viz. — 
Tagalog,  Ilocano,  Pampanga,  Pangasinan,  and  Ibanag. 

d.  Text-books  and  other  materials  for  the  training  of  dialect¬ 
speaking  Sunday-school  teachers  also  are  required. 

Program 

“Indigenous  churches  should  labor  toward  indigenous  curricula 
for  Christian  religious  education”  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  Filipino  leaders 
should  reach  a  definite  understanding  of  the  term  “indigenous  cur¬ 
ricula”  as  applied  to  the  Phillippine  Islands.  It  should  be  understood 
that  “indigenous”  involves  more  than  publication  of  materials  in  a 
native  tongue.  A  so-called  curriculum,  whether  in  Tagalog,  Ilocano,  or 
any  other  language,  cannot  be  rightly  termed  “indigenous”  merely  be¬ 
cause  materials  ,are  printed  in  the  native  language  of  the  people  who 
are  expected  to  use  them.  Nor  do  adapted  English  lessons  thus  printed, 
even  with  incidents  and  illustrations  added  from  the  life  of  the  people, 
deserve  the  designation.  The  term  “indigenous”  means  more  than  that. 
It  is  of  the  very  soil  of  the  human  plant^ — the  racial  background,  the 
culture,  the  social  environment,  the  customs,  the  life  experiences  from 
which  the  growth  of  a  people  proceeds.  The  Christian  education  of  a 
people  is  not  merely  the  transmission  to  them  of  a  body  of  knowledge 
and  belief.  It  is  the  continuous,  purposive  reconstruction  of  present  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  light  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

1.  Cooperation  with  interdenominational  agencies.  So  far  as 
possible,  curriculum  planning  and  preparation  should  be  carried  forward 
interdenominationally.  Economy  of  effort  and  of  financial  resources  re¬ 
quires  that  this  shall  be  done.  By  every  means  the  Philippine  Council 
of  Religious  Education  should  be  encouraged  to  plan  comprehensively 
for  the  meeting  of  the  curriculum  needs  of  the  evangelical  churches,  and 
to  undertake  increased  production. 

2.  Methodist  Curriculum  Committee.  In  addition,  a  committee 
of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Religious  Education  should  plan  for  meet¬ 
ing  such  needs  of  our  constituency  as  are  not  being  adequately  provided 
for  by  interdenominational  activity.  Doubtless  there  are  needs  of  our 
situation  that  are  more  or  less  distinctive  and  plans  should  be  made 
for  meeting  them. 

3.  Development  of  indigenous  curricula.  The  conviction  of  the 
need  of  indigenous  curricula  in  the  Philippines  requires  cultivation. 
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As  yet  there  are  few  evangelicals  who  have  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  production  of  indigenous  literature,  particularly  in  religious  ed¬ 
ucation.  These  few  are  over-burdened  with  other  responsibilities. 
Writers  who  have  made  contributions  are  to  be  encouraged  and,  at  the 
same  time,  helped  to  the  attainment  of  an  understanding  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  truly  indigenous  curricula.  There  are  some  well-trained 
pastors  who  are  capable  of  giving  assistance  in  this  work. 

4.  Carrying  forward  present  processes.  A  growing  program  is 
under  way.  For  several  years,  as  stated  above,  processes  of  production 
of  adapted  materials  have  been  under  way.  There  is  need  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  forward  of  the  production  at  least  to  the  completion  of  the  courses 
as  originally  projected.  This  work  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  the 
place  of,  nor  to  interfere  with,  the  more  basic  procedures  involved  in  de¬ 
veloping  indigenous  curricula. 


XV.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  LITERATURE 

PRODUCTION 


Survey 

1.  Publication  agencies  and  other  jacilities  for  the  production  of 
literature  on  the  field.  Our  Methodist  Publishing  House  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  auxiliary  of  our  work.  It  is  on  a  productive  basis,  and  is  in¬ 
creasing  yearly  in  its  ability  to  serve  the  cause  of  publication  of  relig¬ 
ious  literature.  A  large  quantity  of  publications,  including  leaflets, 
tracts,  books,  and  magazines  is  produced  for  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  for  such  other  work  as  can  be  undertaken.  A  large  number 
of  copies  of  the  Bible  in  various  dialects  have  been  printed  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  other  similar  work  done. 

2.  Circulation  of  religious  education  literature.  The  reading  of 
religious  literature  by  all  of  our  people  should  be  earnestly  promoted. 
Particularly  the  officers  and  teachers  of  our  churches  should  be  urged  to 
increase  their  reading.  The  obligation  to  be  intelligent  should  be  in 
every  way  emphasized.  The  distribution  of  good  literature  will  do  much 
to  offset  the  increasing  tendency  to  read  questionable  material  that  is 
being  circulated  free. 

3.  Extent  to  which  an  interdenominational  literature  is  practic¬ 
able.  From  the  Methodist  point  of  view  an  interdenominational  litera¬ 
ture  is  entirely  practicable.  Denominational  differences  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  are  not  strongly  developed.  Basic  literature  needs  in  the  various 
denominations  are  the  same. 

4.  Acute  present  literature  needs  apart  from  the  curriculum  of 
religious  education.  There  is  real  need  of  good,  wholesome  books,  auto¬ 
biographies,  biographies,  histories,  good  short  stories,  devotional  books, 
helps  on  practical  personal  problems.  A  weekly  religious  newspaper 
published  in  English  is  needed,  as  is  an  interdenominational  religious 
paper  with  a  popular  appeal.  An  acute  need  for  some  time  has  been  a 
children’s  hymn  book  for  use  in  Sunday  schools  and  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  Schools.  In  1921,  a  special  committee  made  a  carefully  graded 
selection  of  songs  for  Filipino  children,  which  did  not  reach  the  stage 
of  publication  because  of  lack  of  funds.  At  the  present  time,  a  com¬ 
mittee  is  taking  up  this  work  and  carrying  it  to  completion.  Funds  have 
been  promised  by  the  Council  of  Religious  Education  and  by  denom¬ 
inational  groups. 

Program 

1.  Interdenominational  cooperation  in  literature  production.  Since 
the  chief  literature  needs  of  various  denominations  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  similar  and  since  denominationalism  is  not  strongly  develop¬ 
ed,  there  should  be  an  increasingly  strong  effort  toward  cooperation  in 
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the  production  of  literature.  Much  overlapping  may  thus  be  avoided 
and  costs  lowered.  In  addition  such  literature,  through  emphasis  on 
common  needs,  rather  than  on  denominational  beliefs,  will  draw  the 
denominations  more  closely  together  and  help  in  the  development  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 

2.  Policy  of  subsidizing  materials.  In  order  to  bring  needed  re¬ 
ligious  education  literature  within  reach  of  the  people  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  much  of  the  material,  particularly  training  text-books  and  spe¬ 
cial  courses  for  use  in  Sunday  schools  to  be  subsidized.  An  initial  sub¬ 
sidy  will  also  be  required  for  graded  courses  and  group  graded  courses 
for  Sunday  schools. 

3.  Encouragement  of  Filipino  authors  and  publishers.  Filipino 
authors  and  musical  composers,  and  publishers,  are  to  be  encouraged  at 
all  times.  Only  as  the  Filipino  people  themselves  undertake  increasing 
responsibility  for  the  production  of  their  own  literature,  can  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  become  indigenous  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Such  writers 
and  publishers  are  to  be  encouraged  in  the  production  of  stories,  articles, 
books,  magazines,  hymns,  and  songs,  that  are  truly  expressive  of  the 
spirit  and  background  of  their  own  people. 


XVI.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


Survey 

1.  Board  of  Religious  Education.  At  the  session  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  Annual  Conference  held  in  Manila,  March  14-19,  1929, 
a  Board  of  Religious  Education  was  authorized,  to  consist  of  twenty- 
four  members.  This  board  combined  previously  existing  committees 
on  (a)  Education;  (b)  Sunday  schools;  and  (c)  Epworth  Leagues. 
Of  the  new  Board  of  Religious  Education,  Bishop  E.  F.  Lee  is  Chair¬ 
man;  Dr.  A.  L.  Ryan,  vice-chairman.  Ministers:  J.  F.  Cottingham, 
Francisco  Carino,  B.  R.  Angeles,  O.  L.  Davis,  Cipriano  Navarro, 
Eusebio  Manuel,  Paul  D.  Eddy,  B.  O.  Peterson,  Jose  Jacinto,  Melecio 
de  Armas,  Francisco  Galvez.  Laymen:  Mrs.  E.  F.  Lee,  I.  Panlasigui, 
Helen  Wilk,  Mary  Evans,  Gladys  Black,  Hazel  Davis,  Lettie  Wads¬ 
worth,  Juan  Nabong,  IMildred  Blakely,  M.  Gamboa,  Mrs.  Asuncion 
Perez,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lyons. 

2.  Opportunities  and  needs  in  the  Methodist  field. 

a.  Under  the  division  of  territory  prevailing  by  mutual 
agreement  in  the  Philippines,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  central  and  northern  Luzon  with  an  area  of  41,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  3,500,000  people.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  173  pastoral  charges;  267  church  buildings;  33,153  full 
members;  25,220  probationers;  403  Sunday  schools;  2,553  officers  and 
teachers;  33,204  enrolled  members;  107  senior  Epworth  Leagues,  with 
3832  members;  136  Junior  Leagues  with  10,321  members.  There  is 
great  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  Sunday  school  and  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  work.  Many  more  Sunday  schools  might  easily  be  established. 
But  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  important  as  is  Sunday  school 
extension,  intensive  work  in  improving  the  existing  schools  is  even 
more  important.  Advance  is  possible  and  is  tremendously  needed  in 
children’s  work,  and  in  young  people’s  work,  particularly  with  inter¬ 
mediate  and  high  school  students. 

b.  Children’s  work  is  neglected  in  many  Philippine  churches. 
The  departments  for  children  are  poorly  organized,  facilities  are  much 
less  than  they  ought  to  be  and  might  be;  teachers  are  few  and  untrain¬ 
ed.  In  very  few  churches  is  any  separation  made  between  Beginners 
and  Primary  children. 

c.  The  need  is  acute  for  work  with  high  school  students. 
Organized  classes.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  girls.  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties  with  well  rounded  programs,  indicate  additional  possible  lines  of 
activity  in  which  very  little  is  being  done  at  present. 

3.  Board  organization  and  staff. 

a.  General  Secretary.  At  the  1930  Annual  Conference  held 
in  Manila  in  February  the  Rev.  Willard  S.  Palmer  was  transferred*  to 
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the  Philippine  Islands  Annual  Conference  and  appointed  General 
Secretary  of  Religious  Education. 

b.  Director  of  Young  People’s  Work.  This  position,  filled 
for  two  years  by  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Angeles,  is  at  present  vacant. 

c.  Director  of  Children’s  Work.  In  the  1929  Woman’s  Con¬ 
ference  the  acute  need  for  a  full-time  Children’s  Worker  was  discussed, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Field  Reference  Committee  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  asked  to  send  an  additional  missionary 
to  the  field  that  this  need  might  be  met,  the  judgment  being  expressed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Children’s  Worker  should  be  a  missionary 
possessing  a  background  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  field.  To 
meet  the  emergency,  and  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Field  Reference  Committee,  Bishop  E.  F.  Lee  at  the  Annual  Conference 
session  in  March,  1929,  appointed  Miss  Helen  Wilk  as  Director  of 
Children’s  Work  for  the  Conference,  in  addition  to  her  work  on  the 
Vigan  District.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  may  soon  be  made 
whereby  a  Director  of  Children’s  Work  on  full  time  may  be  appointed, 
free  to  devote  her  entire  time  to  the  children’s  work  of  the  Conference. 

d.  Committees.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Religious 
Education  held  on  March  23,  1929,  the  following  committees  were 
authorized: 

Committee  on  Children’s  Work:  IMary  Evans,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Lee,  Francisco  Carino,  Mrs.  Asuncion  Perez,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Beckendorf,  Miss  Helen  Wilk,  Jose  Jacinto. 

Committee  on  Young  People’s  Work  and  Epworth  Leagues: 
O.  L.  Davis,  Chairman,  Juan  Nabong,  J.  F.  Cottingham,  Eusebio 
Manual,  Miss  Gladys  Black,  Cipriano  Navarro,  P.  D.  Eddy,  Miss 
Bertha  D.  Charles,  Melecio  de  Armas,  B.  R.  Angeles. 

Committee  on  Curriculum:  1.  Panlasigui,  Chairman,  Miss 
Helen  Wilk,  Miss  Mildred  Blakely,  Miss  Mary  Evans,  Francisco 
Carino,  B.  O.  Peterson,  Cipriano  Navarro. 

Administration  Committee:  Bishop  E.  F.  Lee,  Chairman, 
O.  L.  Davis,  Jose  Jacinto,  I.  Panlasigui,  B.  O.  Peterson,  Miss  IMary 
Deam,  Prof.  M.  Gamboa,  Francisco  Galvez. 

Program 

1.  More  intensive  denominational  program.  There  is  clear  and 
definite  need  for  an  enlarged  and  more  intensive  program  of  religious 
education.  The  work  done  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  turned 
the  attention  of  missionaries  and  Filipinos  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  religious  education.  Among  many  of  the  more  influential  leaders, 
vision  and  conviction  exist  concerning  the  possible  service  to  be  render¬ 
ed  by  religious  education  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  Philippines.  The  deficiencies 
of  the  present  program  are  beginning  to  be  keenly  felt.  The  younger 
pastors,  particularly  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  during  the  past  decade,  feel  the  importance  of  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  teaching  of  religion  and  of  improved  methods 
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in  work  with  children  and  young  people.  The  way  is  open  for  progress 
but  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Many  of  the  local  churches 
and  Sunday  schools  have  been  but  slightly  influenced;  their  work  is 
crude  and  inefficient;  and  there  is  great  need  of  an  intensive  program 
of  religious  education  that  will  raise  the  level  of  the  work  in  these 
focal  institutions  to  that  of  the  comparatively  few  centers  in  which 
effective  organization  and  modern  methods  prevail. 

2.  Division  of  responsibility  and  junction  between  interdenomina¬ 
tional  and  denominational  organizations.  In  view  of  the  total  situation, 
the  only  possibility  of  a  complete  program  throughout  the  entire  area 
of  the  Philippines  is  through  a  combination  of  interdenominational 
and  denominational  organizations  with  coordinated  programs. 

a.  Denominational  staffs: 

( 1 )  Each  denomination  should  have  a  Secretary  of 
Religious  Education  responsible  for  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
denominational  program  as  a  whole,  and  for  awakening  the  churches  to 
their  opportunity  with  childhood  and  youth,  developing  conviction  of 
need  for  training  of  leaders  and  teachers,  holding  denominational 
standard  training  schools  and  institutes,  counselling  with  pastors,  speak¬ 
ing  at  conventions,  preparing  articles  for  religious  periodicals,  preparing 
and  circulating  pamphlets  and  tracts  on  religious  education,  organizing 
and  promoting  adult  Bible  classes,  and  carrying  forward  various  lines 
of  general  activity. 

(2)  In  addition,  each  denomination  should  have  at 
least  one  full-time  worker  giving  attention  to  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  children’s  work  in  the  local  churches.  (See  pages  43-46  for  details 
of  Methodist  program). 

(3)  Again,  each  denomination  requires  a  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Young  People’s  Work.  Opportunities  are  unlimited,  but  little 
is  being  done  to  meet  them.  (See  pages  49-52  for  program  of  Meth¬ 
odist  young  people’s  work.) 

b.  Interdenominational  Council  staff: 

(1)  The  central  coordinating  organization  (Council  of 
Religious  Education)  requires  a  General  Secretary  who  will  act  in 
coordinating  the  program  as  a  whole,  lead  in  plans  for  interdenomina¬ 
tional  cooperation,  and  promote  the  general  interdenominational  pro¬ 
gram. 

(2)  An  Editorial  Secretary  is  required  whose  entire 
time  may  be  given  to  the  development  of  curricula  and  promotional 
materials  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  Evangelical  Churches,  their 
editing  and  publication. 

(3)  A  Superintendent  of  Leadership  Training  is  nec¬ 
essary,  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  training  through  Correspon¬ 
dence  Study,  the  holding  of  Standard  Training  Schools  in  the  principal 
centers,  and  cooperation  with  the  denominations  in  the  promotion  of 
denominational  programs. 

Denominational  and  interdenominational  organization,  in  some 
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such  form  as  outlined  above,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  will  make 
possible  an  effective  ministry  to  the  entire  evangelical  field. 

3,  Asking  budget.  That  such  a  program  may  be  maintained  an 
increased  budget  is  a  necessity.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Education,  held  on  March  22,  1929,  the  question  of  an  adequate 
budget  for  the  Methodist  program  of  religious  education  was  discussed. 
An  asking  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1930-June  30,  1931  was 
developed  and  approved  in  amount  of  approximately  $15,000.  This 
asking  budget  later  was  approved  in  substantially  the  same  form  by 
the  Finance  Committee.  After  consideration  of  possible  reductions 
and  some  necessary  additions,  the  asking  budget  has  been  revised  as 
follows: 


I.  General  Administration 

General  Secretary  . $1760 

House  rent  .  750 

Office  secretary  .  400 

Office  rent  .  400 

Part-time  clerical  work  .  200 

Postage,  stationery,  library  and  travel  of  General 

Secretary .  600 

II.  Leadership  Training  and  Special  District  Work 

District  Standard  Training  Schools  and  Institutes  .  750 

Part-time  workers  .  500 


III.  Curriculum  and  Literature 

Group  Lessons  and  other  materials  in  English  and  three 
dialects  (Note:  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  World’s  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion  will  raise  a  special  fund  for  curriculum  and 
literature.  Otherwise,  an  increased  sum  within  the 


denominational  budget  will  be  required.) .  2000 

IV.  Young  People’s  Work 

Superintendent  .  800 

Promotion  . —  350 

Travel  .  350 

Institutes  .  150 

Boys’  Work  (Boy  Scouts,  etc.)  .  500 

Girls’  Work  .  500 

V.  Children’s  Work 

Director  .  1000 

Travel  .  600 

Promotion  and  literature  .  500 

VI.  Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Religious  Education  50 

VII.  Contingency  Fund  100 


VIII.  Cooperation  (Philippine  Council  of  Religious  Education)  750 

”$13,010 
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During  the  fiscal  year  the  operating  budget  has  been  $6,955. 
(This  does  not  include  part-time  salary  and  program  expense  of  Helen 
Wilk,  Director  of  Children’s  Work,  supplied  separately  by  the  W.  F. 
M.  S.)  To  carry  forward  the  work  of  religious  education  in  accord 
with  the  recommendations  of  this  Survey  and  Program  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  to  the  amount  asked  will  be  necessary. 


Front  Elevation  of  Small  Church 

with  Auditorium,  Community  Hall,  and  Department  Rooms  for 

Religious  Education, 


APPENDIX 


SUGGESTIVE  CHURCH  PLANS 


for  a  church  with  auditorium,  community  hall,  kitchen,  and  two  depart¬ 
ment  rooms.  With  one  department  meeting  in  the  auditorium,  and 
another  in  the  parish  hall,  this  church  will  accommodate  a  church 
school  with  four  separate  departments  meeting  simultaneously. 
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Audi  Toai  uia 


Maim  Flooa  Plam  . 


Floor  Plan  for  Larger  Church 

This  building  provides  auditorium,  community  hall,  kitchen,  and 
two  department  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  section  of  the  building 
at  the  rear  of  the  community  hall  has  a  second  floor  with  two  additional 
department  rooms. 


